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COVER: Anew revolution puts Deng 
and 1 billion Chinese to the test 


As perhaps befits a nation that is both the world’s most populous - 
and one of its least developed, China is reaching in paradoxical 
directions to shape its future. Leader Deng Xiaoping, 81, is eager 
to promote more young and better-educated leaders, while 
employing the lure of material wealth to build his country into a 


true world power. See WORLD. 
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NATION: As AIDS spreads, the 
concern begins to verge on hysteria 


A raucous school boycott in New York City reflects the nationwide 
fear of the fatal disease. » The medical facts are far less frightening 
than the myths. » Reagan pre-empts Congress with compromises 
on South Africa and protectionism. » Inside the three legs of the 
strategic Triad. » Test of a satellite killer. » Neo-Nazis go on trial in 


Seattle. » Farm Aid: a benefit concert is planned. 








SPORT: In baseball’s time of need, 
Pete Rose comes through with 4,192 


On acrisp single to the opposite field, his trademark for 23 sum- 
mers, Rose displaces Ty Cobb as baseball’s most prolific hitter. 
The long-awaited drama has an unexpected poignancy, with the 
great Cincinnati roughneck in tears amid a sea of cheers. » Others 
still weep for the sport. At the Pittsburgh drug trial, no name is in- 


violate, not even Willie Mays’. 
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events abroad will de- 
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of Bordeaux are among 
the vivid images 

of disaster brought 

back by the Titanic 
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Common Ground ex- 
plores the sad, violent 
history of busing in 
Boston. » The broken 
promises of Armistice 
Day, 1918, are recalled. 
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An interstellar coup: 
ICE, a modest, almost 


archaic US. spacecraft, 


becomes the first man- 
made object to encoun- 
ter a comet. 
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Anthology shows are 
challenging TV’s old 
formulas as the net- 
works launch a new 
season. The old formu- 
las are back too. 
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The Episcopal Church 
picks a liberal bishop 
from Hawaii as its 
leader. » A new col- 
umn appears under the 
Pope’s by-line. 
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Many Americans are 
developing a plague 
mentality about AIDS. 
The killer virus en- 
forces divisions be- 


tween “us” and “them.” 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


IME’s cover story this week examines the 

widespread changes that are taking place 
in China as it undergoes a “second revolution” 
under aging, pragmatic Deng Xiaoping. The 
story was the work of Staff Writer Pico Iyer, 
aided by Reporter-Researchers Oscar Chiang 
and Edward Gomez. Reporting for the cover 
was shared by three men, each of whom 
brought a very different perspective to the 
events he observed 

Peking Bureau Chief Richard Hornik 
found particularly valuable his five years of ex- 
perience as a journalist in the Soviet bloc, in- 
cluding an assignment as TIME’s Eastern Eu- 
rope bureau chief (1981-83). Says Hornik: 
“That background was really useful as I tried 
to discern how far its economic reforms have 
taken China from orthodox Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” Stationed in Peking since April, Hornik 
has traveled widely: to Shanghai twice, to Can- 
ton and to Shenzhen, one of China’s foreign 
trade and export zones. Perhaps his most absorbing trip was to 
the huge heartland province of Sichuan. Says Hornik: “It gave 
me a better feel for China than any other region that I have 
been to. Until you see the ageless rice paddies of Sichuan, you 
cannot begin to understand how far China has come, or how far 
it has to go.” 

Coping with the bewildering succession of Chinese shifts 
and reversals has provided some light moments for Peking Re- 





FlorCruz and Hornik in Peking 


£ porter Jaime FlorCruz, a Filipino who has 

lived in China since 1971. Take dancing: 

“When I arrived,” he says, “social dancing was 

; taboo. Then in 1978-79, it was pronounced 

* ‘healthy,’ and I found myself waltzing with 
Chinese women. After that, disco became the 
craze, and I was often urged to demonstrate it, 
until last year when it was banned as ‘spiritual 
pollution.’ Now it is In again, but not all the 
time in all places. Rules here, it seems, are 
made to be changed.” 

For Correspondent David Aikman, Peking 
bureau chief from 1982 until early this year and 
now a member of TIME’s Washington bureau, 
change in China is a constant experience. Re- 
visiting the country last spring to help report 
the cover story, Aikman drew on observations 
that go back to his first visit for TIME in 1972, as 
well as on two other lengthy reporting trips in 
the 1970s. “Like all students of China’s culture, 
society and politics, I have been at times fasci- 

nated, at times saddened by what I have witnessed,” says Aik- 
man. “For me, the most exciting aspect of China’s moderniza- 
tion, despite all the fits and starts, is the intellectual reawakening 
that has been bubbling away below the surface. It is real testimo- 
ny to the inherent vigor of the Chinese sense of self.” 
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Wendy’s has discovered there's an art to selling hamburg 
ers. When Wendy's in Cincinnati decided to help local 
artists, they developed a calendar which featured paintings 
of scenes of the city, like the one pictured here. The calen 
dar was sold for $1.19 in 26 of its Cincinnati restaurants 
Wendy's donated 10° to the Cincinnati Commission on the 
Arts for each calendar sold. The calendar sales improved 
Wendy’s image in the community and produced $2,000 
for the Commission 

From Wendy’s to Flanigan’s Furniture Inc., the Business 
Committee for the Arts is helping companies of all sizes 
discover that supporting the arts can paint a nice picture 
for their business. The Business Committee for the Arts 
can show you how collaboration with the arts can 
enhance your company’s image, benefit your employees 
and offer tax advantages. Call them 

You'll find your interest repaid a thousand times 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS « SUITE 510 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 + (212) 664-0600 
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Learn Japanese 
by the numbers. 





This is where Japanese really counts. At the B5A3 
bank. And at the pump. The bottom line on pick- 


ing the right Japanese import is the bottom line. “S=Fse= 
3 6 ee. AY yy. SO we humbly give you ours. A pleasantly 
Min Me priced $5431 Dollar for dollar, mile for mile, 


tle a 


wowlssiramenaaescers“* Colt delivers all the economy, room, perform- 
ance, and quality features you have a yen for. The’86 Colt. An 
honorable car. Yours for a most honorable sum. It all adds up. 
Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, ys 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. Wd 
Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. i 


Buckle up for safety 









Letters 








Falwell Fallout 


To the Editors: 

I like the Rev. Jerry Falwell [RELI- 
GION, Sept. 2]. We may not see eye to eye 
on God, but there is not one thing that he 
cites about the ills of our country with 
which I would disagree. 





Patrick Grant 
New York City 


As a Christian who struggled for two 
years to free himself from the grip of the 
ultraconservative mind-set, I am glad 
someone has unmasked the subtle and 
subversive Fundamentalist movement. If 
this mentality flourishes to its ultimate 
conclusion, there will be only one choice: 
theirs. For my money, one choice is no 
choice at all. 

Stephen E. Thomas 
San Francisco 





































Today, there are a flock of in- 
novative, new ways to measure 
your intelligence. And many 
scientists are doubtful that the 
once-standard—and now belea- 
guered—concept of IQ is worth 
keeping. 

With these new methods of 
evaluating intelligence, the 
question of how “smart” you 
are might depend on whose test 
you take. One expert identifies 
and tests for seven “intelli- 
gences:’ Another posits three. 

It's all in the new DISCOVER— 
with a special report that thor- 
oughly explores the intelligence 
revolution. The theories. The 
opinions. And what it could 
mean to us. 

And do animals think? The 
special report continues with an 
article that examines the latest 
research into finned and four- 
footed intelligence. 

You'll also find a condensa- 
tion of Carl Sagan’s first novel— 
along with the regular features 
and articles that make DISCOVER 
an exciting, easy-to-understand 
guide to our accelerating world. 

Pick up the new DISCOVER. 
This month it’s a particularly 
intelligent choice. 


AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND 
NOW 


or subscribe by calling toll-free 
1-800-621-4800 
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The Growth of Fundamentalism 
















A dozen years ago, I preached that 
Evangelicalism was a sleeping giant be- 
ginning to stir. Today the awakened 
giant, ridiculed and resented, tries only to 
do what all social movements are at- 
tempting: to direct American life toward 
values it feels are redemptive for society. 

(The Rev.) Donald P. Shoemaker 
Seal Beach, Calif. 





Throughout history there have been 
more crimes committed in the name of re- 
ligion than in that of any other institution. 
The far right is as ugly and dangerous as 
the far left, possibly more so, because it 
uses the Bible to give validity to its point 
of view. The real name of this game is 
power and big bucks. 

Bernard and Virginia Thorpe 
Belfair, Wash. 

More than the teaching, it was the 
lives of the people who were involved 
in the charismatic and Fundamentalist 
churches that attracted me to the group. 
They reflected the love of Christ in ways 
that were totally lacking at the liberal 
churches in which I grew up. 

Robin L. Friedli 
Rochester, Mich. 
























We can interpret the rising popularity 
of Fundamentalism not as a true turning 
from Mammon to God but as a fulfillment 
of Jesus’ own prophecy that in the last 
days “many false prophets will arise and 
lead many astray” (Matthew 24: 11). Jesus 
understood how easily the masses can be 
seduced by religious hucksters. 

Elston Flohr 
Lindsborg, Kans. 


The Bible is 100% error-free. Its inter- 
preters do not, however, share in that ac- 
curacy rating. 

Rod Martin 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


This is one conservative Republican 
who would vote for a George McGovern if 
necessary rather than see Falwell, or a fol- 
lower of his, achieve any official power. 

Darrell Orwig 
Long Beach, Calif. 


I have just read your article on Funda- 
mentalism and Evangelicalism and felt it 
was perhaps the finest you have ever car- 
ried on the subject. In large measure I 
found myself in agreement with your 
analysis of both the Fundamentalist and 
Evangelical movements. 

(The Rev.) Billy Graham 
Minneapolis 
































Many people fear that Fundamental- 
ists will influence the passage of laws that 
infringe on their personal choices. How- 
ever, this claim can never be an argument 
against the movement since all laws quite 
properly limit the individual's freedom for 
the collective good. The issue to be faced 
is which personal choices should be dis- 
couraged by citizens who perceive them 
as hurtful to society. Plainly it is ludicrous 
to exclude theology from such a question. 

Robert E. Bradburn 
Buena Park, Calif. 











Your story on Fundamentalism is an 
incisive and balanced survey. I believe, 
however, that the article skirted the cen- 
tral ideological anxiety that many Funda- 
mentalist leaders raise for millions of 
Christians and Jews who fear their oft- 
stated conviction that “America is a 
Christian nation.” America may be a pre- 
dominantly Christian society; however, it 
is not a “Christian state.” 

A Christian state presupposes the im- 
position of one group’s morality on the 
entire society through the coercive ma- 
nipulation of politics and law. Ironically, 
Evangelical Baptist preachers, circuit-rid- 
ing Methodist ministers and dissident 
Presbyterians understood this crucial issue 
when in the 18th century they fought a life- 
and-death struggle in Virginia to disestab- 
lish the Anglican Church and bring about 
the separation of church from state. Their 
struggle for freedom of conscience became 
the basis of the Virginia Declaration of Re- 
ligious Liberty, which James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson transmuted into the 
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The’86 Colt 4-door sedans al class act. And 
their good breeding is reflected inside and out. The DL com- 
bines room, quality and value with style and finesse. A small 
step up to Premier brings even more elegance, sophistication 
and luxurious appointments. Like the optional Turbo Package. 
It puts a most proper punch in Premier’s polish. 

The Colt DL and Premier. Quite the distinguished couple. 

Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, > 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. Wd 

Plymouth 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 





Buckle up for safety 
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Royal Alpha 610. Sleek, sophisticated 
stylin , full-featured electronics and 
portability for the home and office. 
Available as Alpha 620C with built-in 
Centronics computer interface. From the 
company that matches your personal and 
business style beautifully. 
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Eyewear so thin, 

so light, they 
virtually disappear. 
Wherever fine evewe 
is available 


Superilite™ Model 410 Also a 
Send for New 1985 color broc! 











First Amendment of our Constitution. 
In March, I publicly debated this issue 
of a Christian America with Jerry Fal- 
well. After I reminded him of this Baptist 
struggle on behalf of religious liberty, he 
said, “I know I have been preaching the 
Christianization of America. I now realize 
that I was mistaken, and I apologize to the 
Jewish community. We are not a Chris- 
tian nation. We do not want a state 
church. This is a pluralistic society.” Mr. 
Falwell’s statement is an important clari- 
fication of his unfolding Fundamentalist 
ideology, and it ought not be lost in the 
historical record. 
Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum 
American Jewish Committee 
New York City 


Contrary to popular image, Funda- 
mentalists are often upper-income college 
graduates who reject the flexible interpre- 
tations of the Bible as dishonest and be- 
lieve the theory of evolution is illogical. 
The spokesmen of Fundamentalism, with 
all their shortcomings, are popular be- 
cause they are not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. That is a gutsy stance in 
today’s society. We are people who will no 
longer passively accept the immorality 
forced on us and our families under the 
guise of freedom of speech. 

Linda M. Dean 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


The literal interpretation of the Bible, 
and in particular Genesis, is the point on 
which the Fundamentalist and the scien- 
tific views of the world differ. Practically 
the entire scientific community, which in- 
cludes many Christians and other believ- 
ers, states that the physical world is either 
millions or billions of years old. Only Fun- 
damentalists believe it is just a few thou- 
sand years old. Unlike most controversial 
issues, this one is concerned very little 
with opinion and interpretation. It con- 
cerns fact. 

Steve Allen 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


As a liberal Presbyterian and student 
at the University of Wisconsin, I have 
witnessed a polarization between atheists 
and “born-agains” on campus, with few 
people finding the middle ground be- 
tween the two extreme positions. Because 
the born-agains denounce more liberal 
denominations as non-Christian, they un- 
nerve students who are unsure or are 
questioning their own faith. Also, Funda- 
mentalism’s reputation for irrational cen- 
sorship of science, art and literature and 
its rigid political and social positions 
cause many students to choose atheism 
rather than any religion at all. 

John R. Hoaglund III 
Madison, Wis. 


Simple solutions to complex problems 
and rigid guidelines for moral behavior 
provide many people with comfort and di- 
rection in our often confusing world. 
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You never know 
where the road might lead you. 
So be prepared. In a take-just-about= 
anything, take-just-about-anywhere Vista 
AWT) wagon. Now with optional four wheel 
drive. Four wheel drive translates some of the 

nastiest words in the language—detours, dirt, gravel, potholes, 
slush—into a pleasant communication with the road. And it 
does so at the push of a button. Colt Vista’s interior adapts 
handily too. Middle and rear seats fold backwards and for- 
wards. So you can change the set-up as easily as you change 
your mind. Don’t get stuck with a fair weather friend. Get an 
°86 Colt Vista wagon. Perfect Japanese for an imperfect world. 


Vista is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, Vays 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. 
Dodge [Plymouth 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 





Buckle up for safety 

















“Why is Leo Morris hiding in his locker?” 
He’s hiding from all his fans. But he'll come out for a 
Pick-Me-Up® Bouquet. And now when you send one, save 
up to $40 on a telephone from Michigan Belf Communication: 
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It makes this a gift that’s a real pick-me-up for everyone weer 


FTO and the Mercury ernbiem are regestered trademarks of FTDA 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 © 1-800-541-1000 


fo] @otalelule(-ee)Melelel(-hs Mele l-16) Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
ifoReltimelelel¢-514 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] Min -Melimic-malelase:-ie-melele\i-) 
Dial TIME's Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write fo us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 





Letters 





Hence the popularity of Jerry Falwell and 

Ronald Reagan. However, what our 

world needs is some creative and compas- 
sionate people like Jesus Christ 

William Styles, M.D 

St. Paul 


Lotto Money 

You refer to the lottery mania as the 
“Great American Get-Rich-Quick Fan- 
tasy” [NATION, Sept. 2]. I think it has be- 
come the “New American Dream.” Pre- 
viously, if you were hardworking, you 
could expect to attain some measure of 
comfort. Today you can barely break 
even. Lotteries bring a little fantasy and 
hope into our lives 


Lois C. Jamieson 
Norwalk, Conn 


Why not tap the enthusiasm of the 
masses who play the lottery to pay off our 
national debt? Perhaps the Treasury De- 
partment would consider running three 
federal lotteries a year. A first prize of, 
say, $50 million would be a great attrac- 
tion, and the whole country would get the 
fever. Even the losers could take pride in 
helping to solve our debt problem 

Virginia Gibson Crouch 
New York City 


Reverence Due 


I was surprised to read the unfair and 
misleading information on Islam in your 
story “Sex and the Singular Imam” 
(WORLD, July 29]. Islam has never put 
any stipulations on women being subject- 
ed to men except that they be shown re- 
spect. Muslim women have entered every 
walk of life. They are politicians, fighters 
and poets, sharing with men almost all so- 
cial duties in addition to raising their chil- 
dren. There are numerous examples cited 
in the Holy Koran and the Hadith of 
women and their significant role in soci- 
ety and the family. The Prophet Muham- 
mad himself was a father and a husband 
who cherished and respected his relation- 
ship to women. Indeed, the first believer 
in his message was his wife Khdija, who 
stood beside him from the first moment 


| Sex in Islam is a respected relationship 


between the Muslim and his wife 
Nizar Hamdoon 
Iraqi Ambassador to the U.S. 
Washington 


Your Note about the Prophet Mu- 
hammad was crass, rude, frivolous and in 
extremely bad taste. Muslims look upon 
Jesus and Moses as brothers to our Mu- 
hammad and revere them as well. How 
such disrespectful remarks can escape 
scrutiny baffies all of us 

Mohammed Sami Khalifa 

Consultant Surgeon, Ministry of 

Public Health 

Hawalli, Kuwait 

TIME regrets any offense its item has 


caused its Muslim readers 
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In the time it takes to read this sentence, the 86 Turbo 
Colt can zip you from 0 to 50! 

It’s the latest word on acceleration, handling, response and 
value. Sport bucket seats, 1.6 liter, electronic fuel injected turbo 
engine, and sports suspension. And for a real kick in your class, 
try a Colt Premier sedan with turbo option. 

°86 Colt and Premier. Fast reading pieces of non-fiction. 


Colt is imported for Dodge and Plymouth, yp. 
built by Mitsubishi Motors Corporation in Japan. 
Plymouth 


Colt. It’s all the Japanese you need to know. 


Buckle up for safety 
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Today, our children are computing basic math. Tomorrow, 
they'll be programming the future. 

But before they can fill the computer screen with new 
information, we'll have to help fill their minds. With 
ideas. Information. Dreams. With the stimulation only a first 
rate college education can provide. 

But they'll need your help. 

Because only with your help will colleges be able to cope 
with the high cost of learning. 

Rising costs and shrinking revenues are threatening the 
ability of colleges to provide the kind of education 
tomorrow's leaders will need to solve tomorrow's problems. 

So please give generously to the college of your choice. 

You'll be programming America for success for years 
to come. 


Give to the college of your choice. 
NCA. FOR FINANCIAL AO) TO FOUCATION In EF AC 
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her compute 
erica’s future. 





Letters 


In your item on student-loan default- 
ers [NATION, Aug. 19], you stated incor- 
rectly that outstanding student debts 
to the U.S. Department of Education 
amounted to $15 billion. Nationwide, the 
figure is just short of $5 billion 

C. Ronald Kimberling 

Acting Assistant Secretary | 

U.S. Department of Education | 
Washington, D.C. 





TIME regrets the error 


Supply and Demand 
To provide some perspective on your 
article on office overbuilding [ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS, Aug. 26], I would like to point 
out two important facts. As the U.S. has 
shifted in the past 30 years from primarily 
a manufacturing economy to a service 
economy, more of the new workplaces in 
America are offices. So while one-indus- 
try cities like Houston continue to have 
rental problems because their regional 
economies are depressed, most major cit- 
ies like Los Angeles are able to absorb 
large amounts of office space annually 
The current overbuilding is recog- 
nized by those in the real estate develop- 
ment industry as part of our cyclical busi- 
ness pattern, in which the building of 
office space can at any time be greater or 
less than annual demand. But developers 
know that the best-designed and best-lo- 
cated buildings will lease well at all times 
and that demand for good space never 
really goes away 
Thomas C. Wolff Jr., President 
Kaempfer/ Wolff Investment Builders, Inc 
Los Angeles 


Glamour of Nursing 

In your article on changing patterns 
in the U.S. population, you refer to the 
nursing profession as “decidedly unglam- 
orous” [NATION, Sept. 2]. Although nurs- 
ing may be unglamorous to some, it cer- 
tainly cannot be lumped into the same 
category as Office clerk and cashier. Many 
of us have a B.S. degree as well as a nurs- 
ing education; and some find our work re- 

warding and even a bit glamorous 
Cornelia Baker, R.N 
Brookfield Center, Conn 


Since becoming a nurse seven years 
ago, I have worked in an operating room, 
traveled to Latin America with a volun- 
teer surgical team, and am currently the 
manager of a medical/ psychiatric unit at 
a teaching hospital. I do not describe my 
career as an “unglamorous occupation.” 

Janet Holen, R.N 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Buckle up-together we can save lives 


Put a $25 lid - 
on major car repair costs. 


With Ford ESP Plus™ you never pay 
more than $25—whether it’s for a 

$600 repair or a $60 repair. You pay no 
parts or labor charges. Just a $25 
deductible each repair visit. No matter 
how many different covered parts need 
to be fixed 


ESP Plus covers thousands of parts— 
even high tech components—for up to 
five years or 60,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. 


ESP Plus is only one of the Ford 
Extended Service Plans available. There's 
even a plan that provides scheduled 


maintenance and no deductible. That's 
ESP Care™ 


If you own (or plan to own soon) a 
new Ford car or light truck, Mercury, 
Lincoln or Merkur, find out more about 
the peace of mind that ESP protection 
brings. See one of the over 6,100 Ford 
and Lincoln-Mercury dealers throughout 
the U.S. and Canada who offer the Ford 
Extended Service Plan. Or call toll-free 
1-800-FORD-ESP. The Ford Extended 
Service Plan-—it's the only plan with the 
Ford name on it. 


Ford Extended Service Plan > 














American Scene 





In Utica: The Dogpatch of Baseball 


hese past few years a couple of sports- 

writers on Florida papers kept bump- 
ing into each other on the sportswriters’ 
circuit, and when their workdays were 
done, they tended to talk baseball, a 
shared passion. In time these discussions 
moved beyond the esoterica that baseball 
nuts adore. Instead they became roman- 
tic, roseate, starry-eyed dialogues on the 
notion of owning their own team. Then 
last November, the romance died. They 
bought a ball club. 

The deal was sealed on the telephone. 
Greg Larson, who is based in Jack- 
sonville, learned that the Utica Blue 
Sox team , in the Class A New York- 
Penn League, was for sale for 
$70,000. The seller required a swift 
decision. Larson called his colleague, 
Bob Fowler, in Orlando. Fowler said, 
“Hell yes, we'll buy it.” Today Fowler 
recollects, “In ten minutes, overcome 
by the adventure, we had done it.” 
| Having agreed to pay $5,000 

down, cough up $45,000 by Nov. 15 
and come through with a $20,000 fi- 
nal payment on March 1, the two set 
to finding partners who would pur- 
chase $5,000 pieces of the action. 
Larson sold his lifelong collection of 
baseball cards, which numbered 
nearly 300,000, keeping only those 
of the great Eddie Mathews because 
“he was my man.” Soon after the 
agreement was reached, they went 
to Utica where, in a wind-driven icy 
rain, their spirits sank 

“Oh, Bob,” Larson moaned, 
“what have we done?” 

“I don’t know,” Fowler said, 
chewing on a lip. “It looks like the 
Dogpatch of baseball.” 

Larson would go home and 
write that “you could have mowed the 
grass with a push mower. Part of the left- 
field fence had blown down. The dugouts 
looked more like bus-stop shelters. The 
bleachers were rickety. And the wind had 
bent the light poles at rakish angles.” 

“It was crummy,” Fowler recalled 
“It was falling down. It was a farce. The 
sign said 289 ft. on the rightfield fence. 
We paced it off. It was 260 ft. A little pop- 
up would go over for a home run. No 
wonder major league teams didn’t want 
to put players in here to test their abili- 
ties. Anybody could get 40 home runs in 
this park.”’ 

For the past two seasons, the Blue Sox 
had been an independent club. This 
meant it had to contract for, supply and 
pay much of its own talent. Independents 
cannot go after a player until the last ma- 
jor-league farm system has had its pick, 
meaning the Blue Sox would be free to go 
after anybody no one else wanted. In 1983 

Roger Kahn, who wrote The Boys of Sum- 
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mer, ran the Blue Sox through a pennant 
and right into a lyrical new book, Good 
Enough to Dream, released this summer 
The title was a characterization of his 
team. But now Kahn was gone, his play- 
ers scattered to dusty lots all over Ameri- 
ca, and Fowler was on his way to the bank 
for second and third mortgages. 

These men needed a pocketful of mir- 
acles; they got a couple of lucky breaks. 
Already on the boards was a proposal by 
local and state authorities to renovate the 
ball park. Encouraged by that, Fowler 
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A shared passion: Larson, Brett, Fowler and the Blue Sox 


and Larson went to the winter baseball 
meetings in Houston looking for a major- 
league affiliate, a parent, but got no tak- 
ers. Desperate for somebody in baseball to 
take them seriously, Fowler searched his 
mind and hit upon a natural 

Ken Brett, a pitcher who had played 
all over the block in a twelve-year major- 
league career, had made a popular beer 
commercial in which he has trouble figur- 
ing out where he is. The message is obvi- 


ous: he is in the minor leagues. A bewil- | 


dered Brett ends the commercial asking 
plaintively, “Utica?” He was out of base- 
ball when Fowler found him in California 
and presented his savvy marketing idea 
Brett signed to manage the Blue SOx 

The news, according to Larson, set a 
fire under the poky coalition that had pro- 
posed renovating the park. The Brett 
signing also impressed the major leagues 
In the end, Fowler and Larson got twelve 
players from Montreal, seven from Phila- 
delphia, four from Houston, two from De- 


troit and one from San Diego. Play began 
in June, a 78-game season that would lose 
the two owners roughly $50,000. 

Weak hitting hurt. The club average 
hovered slightly above .200. The other 
night, a cool, clear night at the made-over 
park in the old mill town, the Oneonta 
Yankees led the Blue Sox, 3-0. “Runners 
on base,” said Larson. “Why are there al- 
ways runners on base. There’s no way we 
can come back from 3-0.” Then the part 
owner noticed his scoreboard, which said 

| 3-0 at the end of the second inning. “That 
isn’t right, is it? Isn’t this the top of 
the third? Didn’t they get two in the 
second and one in the top of this in- 
ning? I'll be right back.” Just then a 
bat cracked and a foul ball left the 
park. Larson just shook his head 
The lost ball had cost $2.55. The 
now useless split bat had cost $10.20, 
including shipping. 

But the team was good defen- 
sively and possessed good pitching, 
and with that it won nearly as many 
games as it lost. Some nights they 
more than filled the park, which 
seats about 3,000. They offered re- 
duced ticket prices to “senior citi- 
zens and kids and the handicapped 
and the military and girls with blue 
eyes and Catholics,” said Larson. 
“It’s tough not to qualify for our 
reductions.” 

“We thought we were going to 
be coat-and-tie owners,” Fowler was 
saying. “I thought I'd sit in a box 
like Ted Turner and clap and hop 
over the fence and congratulate the 
players. a) There’s no owner's box 
b) You're too busy to even see the 
damn game. You're always chasing 
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out a dog, stocking the concession | 


stand, cleaning up, something.” 

Is there a bright side? “Yes. Next 
year, with a major-league affiliation, we 
won't lose $50,000.” 

And the worst of it? Their families 
The two men exhausted their vacations 
and their compensatory time away from 
their jobs to be with the team. Larson for- 
got to call his wife on their anniversary 
Fowler was ordered by his family to cease 
talking about the team during dinner 

Fowler stayed on to pick up the club's 
sad leavings. “Look at those pants,” he 
said, pointing to uniforms so soiled the 
dirt would not come out in the wash. “You 
can tell you're in the minor leagues.”” The 
uniforms and the signs from the outfield 
fences would go into storage at a cost of 
$68 a month. The local high school foot- 
ball team would take over the outfield for 
the fall. Larson left early, saying on his 
way to a flight that would put him back 
with his wife, “Well, I’m off to work on 





the irreparable.” —By Gregory Jaynes 
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Q. 


Which industry pays higher taxes than most? 


A. 


Would you believe the petroleum industry? 


Q.1 don't believe it. Can you prove it? 

A. O.K. The Joint Committee on Taxation of the Congress studied effective 
tax rates for 1983. The study showed that the U.S. petroleum industry had an 
effective income tax rate on its U.S. earnings that was 28 percent higher than 
the average for industry generally. Another study, this one by the American 
Petroleum Institute, showed that in 1983, and with the “windfall profit” tax 
included, oil companies paid federal taxes at a rate that was 86 percent higher 
than non-oil companies. 


Q. Specifically, what percentage of its earnings did the oil industry pay in 
1983? 

A.The petroleum industry paid 39 percent of its pretax income in current 
federal income taxes and “windfall profit” taxes, compared with an average 
of 21.3 percent for 100 leading non-oil companies. The broadcast industry, for 
example, paid federal income taxes at a rate of 18.5 percent. 


Q. Does anybody else say the oil companies pay taxes that are very high? 

A.A study by the Petroleum Industry Research Foundation concluded that 
“large petroleum companies carry a higher tax burden per dollar of revenue 
than U.S. corporations in general..” and “that the large petroleum companies 
pay higher U.S. federal income taxes per dollar of net income than the average 
of large U.S. corporations.” 


Q. Well, you've cited 1983 figures. Maybe that was a freak year. Got anything 
later? 

A.The study by the API, done this year, showed that for 1984, 21 leading U.S. 
oil companies paid almost 37 percent of domestic pretax income to the 
federal government for both income taxes and the “windfall profit” tax. By 
comparison, 100 leading U.S. non-oil industrial companies paid Uncle Sam 
22.2 percent of their domestic income. In other words, the oil companies paid 
federal taxes at a rate that was 65 percent higher than the non-oil companies. 


Q Well, two years is not forever. How about over a longer period? 

A.O.K. Over the past five years, from 1980 through 1984, the 21 oil companies 
paid the federal government 43 percent of their domestic pretax earnings in 
current income taxes and “windfall profit” taxes, while the 100 non-oil compa- 
nies paid 22.4 percent. So the oil companies paid at a rate that was 92 percent 
higher. 

Q. You keep complaining about the “windfall profit" tax. Doesn't it keep you 
from reaping unfair profits? 

A. First, the “windfall profit” tax is actually a tax on production—an excise 
tax—and not really a tax on profits at all. Second, in 1984, those 21 oil 
companies saw their total after-tax profits decline 13.6 percent from 1983 
levels, while the total after-tax earnings of the non-oil companies rose by an 
average of 24.4 percent. Third, the oil companies’ profitability was also 
markedly lower than that of companies in other industries. Return on total 
assets for the 21 oil companies in 1984 was 6.1 percent; it was 8.7 percent for 
the non-oils. Return on total capital for the oils was 9.7 percent; for the 
non-oils, it was 13.8 percent. Return on average shareholders’ equity was 11.1 
percent for the oils, 15 percent for the non-oils. 


Q. Why, then, do | read about oil industry “tax breaks” and higher oil taxes 
being the “litmus test for fairness"? 

A. Three possible reasons: Ignorance on the part of those making the 
statements; or a desire to gain political advantage by using the oil industry as 
a whipping boy; or a desire to change the economic system—to get govern- 
ment more involved in the energy industry until it winds up running it. But 
whether our critics like it or not, the fact remains that the petroleum industry 
bears a disproportionate share of the tax load. 
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When Nissan set out to 
build the Z car, the goal was 
simple. Design a totally new sports car 
priced within the range of the average 
car buyer. The result was spectacular. Within 
a year, Nissan’s new Z car dominated the Sports 
Car Club of America’s C-production racing class. 
From there it went on to win the championship for 
ten straight years. Within a decade, the Z car became 
the most popular sports car in the world. 

Today Nissan ingenuity has created a new Z car. 
The 300 ZX turbo. The latest and most awesome Z 
ever. An achievement that, from now on, will THE 


proudly bear the name of its parent—NISSAN. 


In fact, for uniformity, worldwide, the 
names of all Nissan products, cars and trucks WH KH ED 
have been changed from Datsun to 
Nissan. The same Nissan that 
for 50 years has been dedicated ARTED a 4 
to serve the automotive needs 
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of people in more 
than 150 countries 
and six continents. 
The same Nissan 
engineers and scientists 
who are at the forefront of 
advancing the whole idea of 
transportation. From power 
plants and pollution-free fuels to 
automotive fuel cells and the electric 
car. The same Nissan that is as 


successful at building performance cars that 
be LE excel on the track as they are at building 
economy cars that excel at the pump. All of 
which should make the name easy to 
AK AND remember. It’s NISSAN. 
This message has been brought to 
you by Nissan Motor Corporation in 
EV LUTI N U.S.A., authorized distributor for 
Lad Nissan Ltd., Japan. 
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The New Untouchables 








diaiats over AIDS is verging on hysteria in some parts of the country 


here are 946,000 children attend- 


ing New York City schools, and | 


only one of them—an unidentified 

second-grader enrolled at an un- 
disclosed school—is known to suffer from 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
the dread disease known as AIDS. But the 
parents of children at PS. 63 in Queens, 
one of the city’s 622 elementary schools, 
were not taking any chances last week. As 
the school opened its doors for the fall 
term, 944 of its 1,100 students 
stayed home, 

That evening, hundreds of 
anxious parents gathered in the 
school’s airless auditorium. They 
chanted, “Two, four, six, eight, 
no AIDS in any grades!” and 
waved placards proclaiming OUR 
CHILDREN WANT GOOD GRADES, 


NOT AIDS! Local politicians 
stirred the pot. “This is not 
meant to scare you,” City Coun- 


cilman Joseph Lisa of Queens be- 
gan, “but leading medical re- 
searchers throughout the world 
truly believe that this epidemic 
may well be the most serious epi- 
demic in recorded medical histo- 
ry.” Chimed in State Assembly- 
man Frederick Schmidt: “There 
is no medical authority who can 
say with authority that AIDS can- 
not be transmitted in school. 
What about somebody sneezing 
in the classroom? What about the 
water fountain? What about kids 
who get in a fight with a bloody 
nose? They don’t know!” The 
crowd screamed and stomped. 
Cried Schmidt: “We should not 
experiment with our children!” 
Anxiety over AIDS in some 





> In Miami, a highly successful caterer 
and floral designer named David Harri- 
son was ruined when word spread that he 
had AIDS. Old clients, even hospitals, sud- 
denly shunned him. 

> In Anaheim, Calif., last week, Episcopal 
Bishop William E. Swing distributed a pas- 
toral letter to counsel the “cautious person” 
who fears catching AIDS by drinking wine 
from a common cup. Eating bread was 
deemed adequate Communion. 








Fear and loathing in Queens, N.Y.: mothers unite at P.S. 63 


answered questions, and myths abound.” 

The fear is greatly out of proportion to 
the actual risk. Though the disease is in- 
variably fatal, and the number of AIDS 
cases (now 13,000) has been doubling ev- 
ery ten months, the heterosexual popula- 
tion has scarcely been touched. The vast 
majority of AIDS victims (73%) are male 
homosexuals or bisexuals, and most of the 
rest are drug abusers. Nonetheless, when 
asked by a CBS—New York Times poll to 
name “the most serious medical 
problems facing the country,” 
more people cited AIDS than 
heart disease, the nation’s lead- 
ing killer (75,961 deaths last 
year). Experts agree that AIDS 
can be spread only through inti- 
mate sexual conduct, the use of a 
contaminated hypodermic nee- 
dle, transfusions of blood con- 
taining the virus, or, in the case of 
a newborn, from an 
mother (see following story). But 
many people remain ignorant or 
simply doubt the evidence. The 
CBS-Times poll found that 47% 
think that AIDS can be contracted 
via a drinking glass, and 28% be- 
lieve the disease can be picked up 
from a toilet seat. 

“This isn’t mass hysteria, it’s 
frightened, unified parents,” says 
Annette Maiorana, a Queens 
mother who kept her eight-year- 
old out of school last week. “In 
school, kids share their milk, 
they share sandwiches, they spit 
at each other. There’s urine on 
the toilet seats. They chew on a 
pencil and give it to a friend. I 
have a little one ready to go to 
preschool, and it’s frightening.” 
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parts of the U.S. is verging on 
hysteria. The boycott that kept 
home 12,000 of the 47,000 students in two 
Queens school districts on the first day of 
school last week was only the most dra- 


| matic display of the panic that has made 


virtual lepers out of many AIDS victims. 
No longer is AIDS regarded as a “gay 
plague” that strikes down only promiscu- 
ous male homosexuals or heavy intrave- 
nous-drug users. Now children and het- 
erosexuals are seen as vulnerable, The 
disclosure in July that Actor Rock Hud- 
son suffers from AIDS has made the public 
more aware and helped generate more 
funding for AIDS-related research. Yet the 
publicity seems to have created more fear 
than understanding in U.S. communities. 
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> In San Antonio, County Judge Tony Ji- 
menez arraigned a prisoner tested positive 
for AIDS in the man’s jail cell, lest the 
courtroom and staff get contaminated 

> In New Orleans, the local AIDS task 
force gets calls from citizens asking if 
the disease can be spread by mosqui- 
toes. “If that were true, the whole city 
of New Orleans would have AIDS,” sighs 
the agency’s chairman, Dr. Louise 
McFarland. 

“People are scared—even medical 
professionals,” says Linda Berkowitz, 
district administrator for the Florida de- 
partment of health and rehabilitative 
services. “There are still so many un- 


Concern over AIDS has made virtual lepers out of the victims 


The Centers for Disease Con- 
trol in Atlanta advises that most 
children suffering from ALDS, unless they 


| are handicapped, unable to control body 





secretions or given to biting other chil- 
dren, should be allowed to attend school. 
But many local officials wonder if the ex- 
perts are underestimating the threat. Pro- 
tests Marvin Aaron, a district superinten- 
dent in Queens: “I don’t want all the 
medical experts telling me ‘Don’t worry.” 
I'm worrying.” His School District No. 27 
went to court last week to block the en- 
rollment of the student with AIDS, appar- 
ently a girl whose disease is said to be in 
remission. The case is pending. 

Some local schools have already 
barred AIDS patients from the classroom. 
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Washington Borough in New Jersey 
turned away a four-year-old girl with 
AIDS-related complex (ARC) and her nine- 
year-old brother, even though he is not ill. 
| In Washington, a child with AIDS is tu- 
tored alone in a separate room at school, 
and in Kokomo, Ind., a 13-year-old he- 
mophiliac with the disease has been in- 
structed at home over a phone hookup. 
In Swansea, Mass., a boy suffering 
from AIDS was allowed to attend his 
eighth-grade class earlier this month, and 
only half a dozen of the school’s 630 stu- 
dents were kept home by parents. But 
many parents bitterly railed against “the 
fancy talk” of experts who use vague 
terms like “shared bodily fluids” and 
speak of “probabilities” and “percent- 
ages” instead of giving yes or no answers 
Concern is growing over the possible 
spread of AIDS in prisons. In Denver, ner- 
vous Officials quarantined a 16-year-old, 
convicted of carrying a concealed weap- 
on, because he had tested positive for the 
AIDS virus. He ate off disposable plates, 
which, along with his bed linen, were in- 
cinerated after being handled with gloves 
and double-bagged. Later tests showed he 
did not have the disease. In prisons where 
sodomy and drug use are commonplace, 
some inmates are fatalistic. Says 
Nadim Khoury, chief of health services 
for the California department of 
corrections: “They say, ‘What more can 








happen to us? I’m sentenced for life.’ ” 

Many AIDS victims have nowhere to 
go: they have been turned out of their 
homes by fearful roommates or families, 
and their money has been exhausted by 
heavy medical bills. The problem is espe- 
cially poignant in the case of orphans and 
abandoned children; in Florida’s Dade 
County, one of these youngsters with AIDS 
is being raised in a county hospital. In 
New York City, the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese tried to set up an AIDS shelter 
in an unused convent on the Upper West 
Side, but backed off when parishioners re- 
fused to send their children to the neigh- 
boring parochial school. The privately 
run AIDS Resource Center in Manhattan 
managed to find housing for 21 victims in 
four buildings, and persuaded the city to 
pick up part of the cost. At $700 a month, 
it is cheaper to house them in these apart- 
ments than to leave them in city hospitals 
(cost: at least $4,000 a week). 

The search for housing can become 
blackly absurd. When an AIDS crisis cen- 
ter in Atlanta tried to rent a home for vic- 
tims, real estate agents refused to help 
them. One even ordered the center’s rep- 
resentative, who did not have AIDS, out of 
his car. “There’s just too much I don’t 
know about this disease,” the panicked 
agent protested. “I have kids. I didn’t 
know what you wanted this property for.” 
The center finally found a house for AIDS 
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In Santa Monica, a lifeguard shows mouth-to-mouth resuscitator In San Francisco, a wary dentist wears gloves and a mask 





victims by keeping their ailment secret. 

Bounced around by unnerved offi- 
cials, some AIDS sufferers have become 
pitiful nomads. Fabian Bridges, diag- 
nosed in Houston as having AIDS, wan- 
dered to Indianapolis, where he was ar- 
rested for stealing a bicycle. When a local 
judge, John Downer, heard that Bridges 
had AIDS, he reached into his pocket, gave 
the defendant $20 and told deputies to put 
him on a bus for Cleveland. Bridges, 30, 
was supposed to visit his mother there. In- 
stead, he took to the streets, where he be- 
gan peddling sex. The city offered Bridges 
medical aid and lodging, but he drifted 
from one shelter to another before getting 
arrested on a street corner for disorderly 
conduct. Released, he was last reported 
heading for Houston to “pick up his van.” 
Cleveland officials, who cannot find any 
legal authority to incarcerate him indefi- 
nitely, were noticeably relieved to hear 
that he had left town. 

When their condition is found out, 
AIDS victims often encounter severe dis- 
crimination on the job. Hairdressers, bar- 
bers and food handlers are routinely fired. 
In New York, AIDS victims fired from 
their jobs have brought more than 150 
cases of discrimination. All have been set- 
tled with back pay or reinstatement. 

Some AIDS victims endure their ostra- 
cism with remarkable grace. A 34-year- 
old Memphis man, who has requested an- 





Concerned children: protesting the enrollment of aNew York student Angry father: expostulating at a Queens school board meeting 
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In Burbank, Calif., a workman puts up a billboard telling victims where to call for help 


onymity, whiles away his hours playing 
contract bridge at the M.A. Lightman 
Bridge Club. When other club members 
learned that he had AIDS, they began to 
avoid him. The management forced him 
to wear rubber surgical gloves. “I don’t 
like this reaction because I happen to be 
the brunt of it,” he says, “but I do under- 
stand it. A lot of people in the club are 


take it. Their doctors have not helped by 
telling them not to get close to me.” His 
presence “has been a nuisance,” sighs the 
club director, Nate Silverstein, “even 
| though he’s been very, very nice about it. 
Personally, if people treated me the way 
they do him, I wouldn’t show my face 
around this club anymore.” 

Many nurses and doctors have shown 
courage and compassion in caring for 
AIDS patients. But in big-city hospitals, 
patients are sometimes left unwashed, ly- 
ing in their excrement, their food trays 
stacked outside the door. In Plainfield, 
N.J., Doris Williams, the foster mother of 
a four-year-old girl, recalls that nurses at 
first held and cooed over the child. “But as 
soon as we got the AIDS diagnosis, they 
were dressed up like ‘Ghostbusters’ in 
gloves and masks.” 

Dentists are especially reluctant to 
treat AIDS victims. So great is the fear that 
some dentists have taken to wearing sur- 
gical gloves and masks with all patients. 
In some California communities, fire 
fighters and lifeguards use special equip- 
ment for mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. 
Those who help AIDS sufferers some- 
times become the targets of intimidation 
and violence. In the past month, the Ed- 
mund D. Edelman Health Center of the 
Gay and Lesbian Community Services 
Center in Los Angeles has received three 
bomb warnings, and its director, Hugh 
Rice, has been threatened with death. Just 
over a week ago, a carload of people threw 
a vial of acid at a woman employee, burn- 
ing her face, shoulder and arm. The victim 
said one of her attackers screamed, “Die, 
you AIDS faggots!” 

Many gay activists fear that the stig- 











| city detectives donned rubber gloves be- 
older, and they simply don’t know how to | 





ma of AIDS will wipe out almost two dec- 
ades of progress in homosexual rights. 
Tales of AIDS-related homophobia 
abound: in New York City, some diners 
avoid restaurants that have gay waiters. 
In Washington, D.C., a doctor requires 
gays to be tested for AIDS before he will 
give them hair transplants. In Louisville, 


fore entering a gay bar to check for un- 
derage drinkers. Says Ken Vance, direc- 
tor of a gay counseling center in Houston: 
“It’s going to get worse before it gets bet- | 
ter. As more people become aware of | 
AIDS, there will be a bigger backlash 
against gays.” 

The fear and uncertainty have at least 
in some cases spurred more public funding 
for research, care of AIDS patients and edu- 
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Picketing the Vice President in San Francisco 





An effort to puncture the myths. 
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cation programs. In Massachusetts, Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis has budgeted $1.8 
million for AIDS education. The federal ap- 
propriation for AIDS research has jumped 
from $5.5 million in 1982 to $106.5 million 
this year. And last week the Administra- 
tion acknowledged the gravity of the dis- 
ease when Vice President George Bush 
told the San Francisco Chronicle that AIDS 
was a “critical epidemic.” 

But government efforts have not been 
without controversy. After a gay group be- 
gan distributing Mother's Handy Sex 
Guide, an explicit manual on “safe sex,” at 
Los Angeles bath houses, gay bars and 
clinics, Los Angeles County Supervisor Pe- 
ter Schabarum denounced the eight-page 
brochure as “plain, hard-core pornogra- 
phy.” Under his prodding, the Los Angeles 
County board of supervisors last month be- 
gan to “review” its $1.1 million in funding 
for local gay community agencies. 

More heartening is the example of 
San Francisco, one of the cities hit earliest 
and hardest by AIDS. (In the past month 
alone, 67 new cases were diagnosed, 
bringing the city’s total since 1981 to 
1,463.) There the scare stories have begun 
to disappear from the newspapers, and 
public panic has abated. “We're past the 
concern with casual contagion,” says Hol- 
ly Smith, spokeswoman for the San Fran- 
cisco AIDS Foundation. 

Last week San Francisco TV station 
KPIX aired an hour show called Our 
Worst Fears: The AIDS Epidemic, which 
carefully explained what is known about 
the disease. The program was watched by 
nearly a million people, the largest audi- 
ence ever for a public-service broadcast in 
the Bay Area. The Westinghouse Broad- 
casting system aired the program in Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Bos- 
ton as well. Says Boston’s WBZ-TV Station 
Manager Tom Goodgame: “The problem 
with AIDS is really two epidemics—the 
real health epidemic and the epidemic of 
the mind. We're trying to make some 
sense of the false rumors.” 

Nonetheless, the fear of the un- 
known that caused thousands of parents 
to keep their children home from school 
last week is bound to spread. After 
broadcasting a news story about the 
New York boycott, Memphis TV station 
WHBQ conducted a phone-in poll asking 
viewers, “Would you send your child tc 
school with a child who has AIDS?” 
Results: 493 yes, 701 no. 

The Queens neighborhoods where the 
boycott erupted are solid middle-class 
communities, very much like scores o! 
neighborhoods all over the U.S. “I'm sure 
there are people in Tennessee who think 
this is just a big-city problem,” said Mary 
Lorraine Napoli, who helped organize the 
boycott of PS. 63. “But it’s a worldwide 
problem. Why else have Swiss TV and the 
Canadian and Japanese press been here? 
It’s not just our children we're worried 
about. It’s everybody's.” —By Evan Thomas 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and Michae 
G. Riley/Los Angeles 
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| transmission by those fluids has 


| prove that this will never happen, 


| hugging and social kissing. 








“Not an Easy Disease to Come By” 





For all its ferocity, AIDS is relatively hard to get 


he public anxiety, even hysteria, 

touched off by AIDS is understandable, 
if lamentable. The disease was identified 
just over four years ago, and much about 
the ways in which it spreads remains ob- 
scure. No one knows, for example, why it 
strikes women and men in about equal 
numbers in Central Africa, where 
the disease appears to have originat- 
ed, while in the U.S. only about 7% of 
the 13,000 victims identified so far 
have been women. There are theo- 
ries but no proof. Nonetheless, a re- 
view of the facts establishes that pub- 
lic fears are vastly overblown. The 
ways in which AIDS is known to have 
been transmitted in the U.S. are few. 

The AIDS virus, designated 
HTLV-III/LAV, has been detected in 
four bodily fluids: semen, blood, sali- 
va and tears. But it has been found in 
saliva and tears only in small 
amounts, and not a single case of 


been documented. Doctors cannot 


but nearly all known cases involve 
contact with the semen or blood of 
an AIDS victim. Quite direct contact 
too: the virus can live only a very 
short time outside the human body. 
It does not linger on doorknobs, 
clothing, food, dishes, glasses, uten- 
sils or toilet seats. 

Thus there has been no known 
case of infection by so-called 
casual contact: being in the 
same room with an AIDS vic- 
tim, sharing a meal or a bath- 
room, being sneezed on, even 


Members of families who 
have lived in intimate non- 
sexual contact with AIDS vic- 
tims for many years have yet 
to produce a single document- 
ed case of the disease. No doc- 
tor, nurse, dental technician 
or other “health-care provid- 
er,” to use the medical jargon, 
in the U.S. is known to have 
picked up AIDS from a patient. (A nurse 
in Britain who contracted the disease 
was accidentally pricked with a contami- 
nated needle.) In fact, there are only four 
ways in which the disease is known to be 
transmitted: 

1) By transfusions of blood or blood 
products. Only 1% of American men and 
10% of women with AIDS were infected in 
this way, and the numbers are likely to 
dwindle. All blood donated for transfu- 
sions is now being subjected to a test to de- 
tect exposure to the virus. 

2) By sharing of needles among people 
who inject drugs into their bodies intrave- 
nously. An AIDS victim passes a needle to 
another drug abuser who uses it immedi- 
ately; blood on the needle enters the sec- 
ond narcotics user's vein. Some 14% of 








the men and 53% of the much smaller 
number of women who have contracted 
AIDS in the U:S. got it this way. 

3) By childbirth. A baby can be infect- 
ed with AIDS in the womb or during birth, 
probably from the mother’s blood. The 
number of cases so far is very small, about 































130 (some 180 children in the 
U.S. have the disease), but un- 
happily it is likely to increase. 
More parents are sure to be 
exposed to the virus, and a 
possibly large percentage, 
who for some unknown rea- 
son never develop symptoms, can unwit- 
tingly pass the virus to their children. 
(Both women and men who are not vic- 
tims of AIDS can be carriers.) 

4) By sexual intercourse. This is 
far and away the leading method of trans- 
mission, and to explain why requires 
being explicit; too often the mecha- 
nisms have been obscured by ambiguous 
phrases like “exchange of bodily fluids” 
that may frighten more people than they 
inform. 

The disease can be spread by hetero- 
sexual intercourse. The primary agent of 
infection is semen. Women get AIDS from 
infected men. They do not get AIDS from 
other women so far as is known. Men get 
AIDS from women far less frequently; in- 
deed there is some debate as to whether 
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they do so at all. The virus can be carried 
by a woman’s blood, but whether it is 
present in vaginal secretions is still subject 
to investigation. Blood or vaginal secre- 
tions might enter a man’s body through 
sores or other lesions. It is not certain 
whether open-mouth kissing can transmit 
AIDS; given the small concentrations of 
the virus so far found in saliva, it would 
seem to be what scientists call an ineffi- 
cient method of spreading the disease. 

A heavy majority, as much as 73% of 
all AIDS cases in the U.S., result from 
homosexual intercourse between 
men. The most prevalent method of 
transmission from man to man (and 
possibly from man to woman) is 
thought to be anal intercourse, 
which frequently results in ruptures 
of the rectum, through which the se- 
men of an infected man can enter 
the blood of a male or female sexual 
partner. The swallowing of semen, 
by either women or men, is suspect- 
ed but not proved to be a method of 
transmission. 

None of this means that AIDS is 
not a serious menace to the general 
population. It surely is, if only be- 
cause not enough is yet known 
about precisely how the syndrome is 
transmitted. Many ways in which 
AIDS might be transmitted can be 
hypothesized and not disproved. For 
example, suppose a child who had 
AIDS got into a schoolyard fight with 
one who did not, and they cut each 
other enough to bleed profusely. 
The uninfected child might get AIDS 
only if blood from the AIDS victim 
entered his body through a cut, 
which is unlikely but not impossible. 
As an extra precaution, some health 
authorities recommend that AIDS 
children who might bite or are in- 
continent be kept out of school, 
though urine, like saliva, has not 
been known to spread AIDS. Even 
the obvious injunction to avoid in- 
tercourse with an AIDS victim is not easy 
to follow. Up to a million Americans are 
thought to have been exposed to the virus, 
and the vast majority do not themselves 
know who they are; many may not devel- 
op symptoms for six years or so. Indeed, it 
is widely believed that people who harbor 
the AIDS virus are most likely to infect 
others before, not after, they exhibit obvi- 
ous symptoms. 

Even so, the known facts, while hard- 
ly comforting, provide no basis for hyste- 
ria. AIDS is not wildly contagious: a large 
portion, possibly even a majority, of the 
people who have been exposed to the dis- 
ease will never get it. At highest risk 
are the most sexually active homosexual 
men. For people who do not come into 
close sexual contact with them, Stephen 
Schultz, assistant commissioner of the 
New York City health department, offers 
this moderately comforting summation: 
“AIDS is not an easy disease to come by. It 
is hard to get.” —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington and 
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Michel, left, and Dole: a warning that time is running out for passage of tax reform 


Trying to Cut His Losses 





wice last week Ronald Reagan em- 

ployed the bold but risky political 
strategy of pre-emptive compromise. 
Faced with the all but certain passage of 
bills that he had previously threatened to 
veto, the President sought to outflank 
Congress with his own initiatives on 
South Africa and international trade. His 
political maneuvering served only to 
heighten the partisan conflict on Capitol 
Hill. “This is no longer an issue of what's 
good for South Africa,” declared Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Dole. “It’s a raw 
political issue. South Africa is secondary.” 
As for new trade legislation, a top White 
House aide pointed an accusing finger at 
Congress. Said he: “Pure domestic politi- 
cal considerations have produced this 
protectionist rhetoric.” 

As expected, Reagan signed an Exec- 
utive Order imposing a variety of trade 
and other economic sanctions against 
South Africa as a means of pressuring that 
country to begin dismantling its apartheid 
system (see WORLD), Reagan’s measure 
included most provisions in a sanctions 
bill already approved by the House but 


cans, by and large, were relieved that the 
President conceded as much as he did. 
“We ought to declare victory,” said Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
| man Richard Lugar. “Not for our 
| bill but for a unified policy toward 
South Africa.” Many Democrats, 
on the other hand, were not happy 
at the thought that a Republican 
President had stolen their thunder 
and fought to continue the con- 
frontation. Some complained that 
Reagan’s measure failed to include 
a proposal to put South Africa on 
notice that the U.S. will impose 
even stronger sanctions if Preto- 
ria refuses to work toward re- 
form. Scoffed House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: “The President did a som- 











not yet passed by the Senate. Republi- | 


Reagan moves to outflank Congress on two charged issues 


ly, he landed on his head.” Determined 
not to let an effective political issue slip 
away, California Senator Alan Cranston 
declared, “The Republican Party is going 
to look weak on apartheid.” 

The Democrats tried three times to 
bring their own bill to a vote. Just before 
the second and climactic attempt, Dole 
reclaimed a few G.O.P. waverers with a 
dramatic pledge. “If there is any slippage, 
if there is any turning back on the part of 
the President,” Dole said, then he would 
personally reintroduce the bill and sup- 
port it. The call to bring the sanctions toa 
vote was defeated 57 to 41. But Cranston 
vowed to try to attach the measure to leg- 
islation that Reagan could not easily veto, 
like an upcoming bill that would raise the 
federal debt ceiling. 

Reagan’s trade initiative was an at- 
tempt to stave off an avalanche of more 
than 200 protectionist bills pending on 
Capitol Hill. The President, a longtime 
advocate of free trade, had first signaled a 
shift in his radio message on Sept. 7. He 
threatened retaliatory measures against 
four U.S. trading partners that discrimi- 
nate against some American products, in- 
cluding tobacco goods in Japan and 
canned fruit in the European Community. 
It was the first time Reagan had issued 
such warnings without being asked to do 


Rostenkowski: sensing a major campaign issue 
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so by a US. industry. The President | 
stressed that there was still time to resolve 
the disputes through negotiations. But he 
warned, “Our trading partners should not 
doubt our determination to see interna- 
tional trade conducted fairly with the 
same rules applicable to all.” 


eeting with the G.O.P. congressional 

leadership, Reagan outlined a still 
broader trade package, which he will prob- 
ably unveil in a nationwide television ad- 
dress next week and then send to Congress. 
Besides the continued use of retaliatory 
warnings, it will include stepped-up protec- 
tion of intellectual property rights like pat- 
ents and copyrights and a sharpening of 
antidumping laws that prohibit foreign 
firms from selling products in the U:S. for 
less than they charge at home, a favorite 
market-building device. Dole welcomed 
the plan but warned that it came too late to 
head off at least some of the protectionist 
wildfire spreading through Congress. In- 
deed, in the Democratic-controlled House, 
Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Dan Rostenkowski scheduled subcommit- 
tee deliberations for this week on one of the 
most controversial protectionist measures 
before Congress. The bill would set quotas 
on the import of textiles and apparel that 
could cut American purchases of such 
products overseas by nearly one-third. 
Moreover, sensing that the anticipated 
$150 billion U.S. trade deficit and the loss 
of American jobs will become major cam- 
paign issues next year, Rostenkowski 
warned that congressional Democrats will 
not accept any halfway measures from 
Reagan. Said Rostenkowski: “Unless he 
comes up with a plan that brings retribu- 
tion against countries that keep out or 
unfairly drive up the price of U.S. products, 
he is guaranteed a crippling fight with 
Congress.” The danger, many experts say, 
is that the protectionist fervor will get out 
of hand and endanger the U.S. economy. 

Meanwhile, the tax-reform issue that 
was expected to be the No. | priority of 
both Reagan and Rostenkowski kept slip- 
ping further into the background, despite 
brave talk from both men. The President 
made another of his weekly sales-pitch 
trips, telling 2,500 senior citizens at a Tam- 
pa convention center that the present tax 
system is “like one of those horror movies 
from the 1950s—The Incredible Shrinking 
Paycheck.” Rostenkowski told TIME, “If I 





| wanted to walk away from tax reform, 





there are enough people whispering 
in my ear to drop it for me to do so 
But I’m not going to do it.” Both 
Dole and House Minority Leader 
Robert Michel expressed doubts 
that the Senate would have time to 
consider such a measure even if it 
passes the House. “It’s not that 
we are opposed to it,’ Dole said. 
“It’s the calendar.” He did not 
have to add that when Congress 
reconvenes in January, the calen- 
dar will be marked ELECTION 
YEAR ~~ By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Sam Allis and Barrett | 
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ersault this weekend. Unfortunate- 


“There are enough people whispering in my ear.” 
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Zap! Then a Flap 


A satellite shooter scores a hit 





A n F-15 jet fighter raced off a runway 
at California’s Edwards Air Force 
Base last Friday, soared to 35,000 fi., then 
launched an 18-ft.-long, two-stage rocket 
At the same time, some 320 miles above 
the Pacific, an inoperative six-year-old 
satellite hurtled along at 17,000 m.p.h. A 
35-Ib. instrument package, no larger than 
a gallon can, separated from the rocket. 
Guided by infrared sensors that could de- 
tect the warmth of the satellite and pow- 
ered by 64 tiny jet rockets, the cylinder 
closed in on its target. Zap! The two bod- 
| ies collided at a combined speed of almost 
27,000 m.p.h. The satellite was destroyed. 

A triumph of U‘S. antisatellite 
(ASAT) technology? Yes, indeed, claimed 
Pentagon planners, who needed a suc- 
cess On a program that has been 
plagued by troubles. Not at all, argued 
the test's critics, who contended that the 
demonstration was timed for its possible 
impact on the Soviets rather than for 
any technical value. Conceded one Air 
Force officer: “Read the test as a mes- 
sage to Gorbachev.” 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger had persuaded President Reagan to 
notify Congress that the test was in the 
national interest and to certify that the 
U.S. was making a “good faith” effort to 
reach agreement with the Soviets on re- 
stricting antisatellite warfare. Congress 
had banned the spending of funds for 
ASAT testing unless the President made 
such a certification. Four Congressmen 
and the Union of Concerned Scientists 
failed to convince a federal judge last 
week that the test violated the congressio- 
nal restrictions and should not be held 
The test was rushed so that it would come 
before arms negotiations between the su- 
perpowers resume in Geneva this week. 

Weinberger argues that the U.S. tests 
are needed to catch up with the Soviets, 
who have a much cruder ground-based 
ASAT system in operation. For their part, 
the Soviets threatened to break their uni- 
lateral moratorium on ASAT testing if the 
Pentagon proceeded. Ironically, the sys- 
tem that was tested last week is not neces- 
sarily the one that the US. is most likely 
to deploy. A ground-based model, possi- 
bly using laser technology, is favored by 
many military scientists. 

Lieut. General James Abrahamson, 
head of the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
disclosed last week that the U.S. had re- 
cently aimed a powerful laser at part of a 
Titan II on the ground in New Mexico 
and had “blasted the thing just absolutely 
apart.” The test was research for the Pres- 
ident’s Star Wars defense against missiles 
Hitting a grounded target may have been 
a breeze, but the potency of the laser also 
showed the potential kinship in technol- 
ogy between knocking out satellites and 
destroying missiles. = 
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Swans and Ugly Ducklings 


e is a leader at or near the peak of his influence, but perils surround him. As 

he heads into what may be the most challenging weeks of his presidency, 
Ronald Reagan must do battle over deficits, trade, taxes, farm aid and the posi- 
tions he will take in Geneva at the November summit with the Soviet Union’s 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

When the Federal Government was fully reassembled last week after the 
long summer holiday, all eyes were on the White House. Reagan took the stage 
at his dinner for Denmark's Prime Minister Poul Schliiter. Somber aides hovered 
at the edges of the party through the evening, sometimes darting close to confide 
something to the attentive President. Anticipation was etched on his face. He 
turned to his lovely dinner companions, Lisbeth Schliter and Katherine Evans, 
editor of the Washington Journalism Review, and explained: “If somebody 
comes up and whispers in my ear and I have to get up hurriedly and leave the 
table, don't be alarmed. It is because Pete Rose has hit.’ Rose did not get his 
milestone hit until the following night, so the President, uninterrupted, went on 
to tell stories about his ranch, his old 
friend Jimmy Stewart and the haz- 
ards of official dining and wining, 
which a President must lead (“Being 
first is a problem. I have to eat so 
much”). 

So it went all evening, and 
doubtless will go in the days ahead 
as events collide with the legendary 
imperturbability and good humor of 
Reagan. He will give ground, as he 
already has on South African sanc- 
tions and trade, but with hardly an 
admission that he is changing or 
that he is troubled. He wants to hold 
on to his good-guy credentials as 
long as he can, hoping they may yet 
soften the onslaught. 

“Our efforts at tax reform re- 
mind me of one of Denmark’s bet- 
ter-known fairy tales,’ said the 
President during his dinner toast. 
“When I talk about [reforming the 
tax system], I can visualize a beautiful swan. All the special interests see is an 
ugly duckling.” 

At one point National Security Adviser Robert McFarlane came up to Rea- 
gan to tell him that the eldest daughter of El Salvador’s President José Napoleén 
Duarte had been kidnaped by gunmen. “I wouldn't have bothered you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said McFarlane, “but Dan Rather is here, and he knows about it. He 
might ask you.” A grateful President held his warm smile, armored against any 
ensnaring questions. 

By refusing to dwell on or even acknowledge the problems that are headed 
his way, Reagan seems to derail a lot of them. As another occupant of the Oval 
Office, Calvin Coolidge, said, “If you see ten troubles coming down the road, you 
can be sure that nine will run into the ditch before they reach you."’ Coolidge’s 
portrait still hangs in the Cabinet Room for daily inspiration. 

In a way the struggle now joined is between Reagan’s instincts and the statis- 
tics and computer printouts of the experts, the intuitive Westerner vs. the politi- 
cal-academic elite of the Potomac River valley. Reagan believes that Govern- 
ment spending, except for defense, should be cut much more, but if Congress 
refuses to cut enough, it is better to borrow the money than raise taxes. The irony 
is that Reagan, having educated the nation about the evils of huge deficits, now 
wants to change the subject. 

Secretary of the Treasury James Baker carries with him a few quotes collect- 
ed over the years from some of the experts. One is from 1982 by New York 
Financier Felix Rohatyn: “Huge deficits will push interest rates higher until the 
economy really goes into a nose-dive.” Interest rates did not go up, and the econ- 
omy has not gone down. But even Reagan loyalists like Baker know that it is get- 
ting harder to conjure up the swans with all the ugly-duckling economic facts that 
now crowd the water. 
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| The Henry M. Jackson skims the ocean surface off California; insets, main control 


In the 40 years since the Enola Gay, a 
B-29 long-range medium bomber, dropped 
its atom bomb over Hiroshima, America’s 


what has been known for the past 25 years 
as the Triad. The name comes from the 
fact that U.S. strategic nuclear weapons 
are based in the water, on land and in the 
air. Defense strategists agree almost uni- 
versally that all three legs of the Triad are 
essential because each by itself has weak- 
nesses that are offset only by the strengths 
of the other two. Land-based interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (ICBMs), for exam- 
ple, are the most accurate and powerful 
strategic weapons in the nation’s arsenal, 
but the fixed underground silos in which 
they are stored also make them the most 
vulnerable. Airborne bombers, which can 
be recalled from attack up to the moment 
their nuclear payload is fired, provide a 
President with the most flexible strategic 
weapon currently available, but also the 
slowest. Submarine-based missiles are vir- 
tually undetectable by the Soviets, but at 
least until recently, they were considered 
less accurate than land-based or airborne 
| missiles. 

As part of its overall military modern- 
ization, the Reagan Administration has 
ordered or overseen major improvements 
in all three of the Triad’s legs. To assess 
the changing nature of the nation’s strate- 
gic defense machine, TIME Pentagon Cor- 
respondent Bruce van Voorst sampled 
day-to-day operations in each of the Tri- 
ad's components. He dived with the Trident 
submarine Henry M. Jackson off the Ba- 
hamas as the vessel made final prepara- 
tions to join the Pacific Fleet, strapped 
himself into the cramped confines of a B- 








South Dakota's Ellsworth Air Force Base 
and inspected a Minuteman training 
launch capsule, also in South Dakota, Van 
Voorst's report 
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52 on a simulated bombing strike out of 


nuclear-weapons systems have evolved into | 


Toning Up the Nuclear Triad 


| How each leg of America’s strategic deterrent really works 


he nuclear-powered Jackson is the 

fifth of 20 Trident submarines planned 
for sea duty by the 1990s. With a length of 
560 ft. and a weight of 18,700 tons, it is as 
big as a World War II cruiser, yet it glides 
under the surface at speeds of more than 
25 knots (comparable land speed: 28.7 
m.p.h.) and is capable of operating at 
depths considerably greater than the 600 
ft. to which Navy sources admit. Tridents 
carry the single most devastating element 
of the Triad. Stowed inside tubes that cut 
like shafts through the Jackson's four 
decks are 24 Trident I C-4 missiles, each 
carrying up to ten nuclear warheads, ev- 
ery one of them with a yield of 100 kilo- 
tons and capable of destroying a midsize 
Soviet city. With a range of more than 
4,000 nautical miles, the missiles can de- 
liver their deadly packages of firepower 
within 1,000 ft. of target center. 

The Jackson's mission will be to prowl 
the Pacific depths on cruises averaging 70 
days, always remaining hidden and with- 
in missile range of its targets. Says Cap- 
tain Michael Farmer, 45, a lanky six- 
footer with an air of quiet self-confidence: 
“Our job is to go to sea and disappear. Our 
total invulnerability to Soviet strikes then 
becomes a factor of deterrence.” 

During a practice firing, announced 
by an ear-shattering klaxon that called 
the 158-man crew to battle stations, 
Farmer assumed his post in front of the 
sub’s dual periscopes. As crewmen ticked 
off information about bearing and depth, 
the captain verified each reading and re- 
peated in a low but firm voice, “I agree.” 
Then, checking a console screen to his left 
that showed the status of his 24 weapons, 
he ordered, “Make missiles ready.” In the 
missile control center one deck below, 
Weapons Officer Lieut. John Harden- 
bergh worked at two other consoles that 
control the silos and the firing of the mis- 
siles. Both men have metal keys, each of 
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room, left, and missile silos of the Trident Georgia 





which must be turned in their console be- 
fore ignition can occur 

Hardenbergh’s console controlling the 
launchers is dominated by rows of seven 
lights showing the status of each missile, 
ranging from “dummy” (the missile is pas- 
sive) to “missile away.” Each weapon has 
been pretargeted and carries highly 
sophisticated, computer-controlled guid- 
ance systems. The final release would be 
performed by Hardenbergh with a pistol- 
grip firing trigger attached to his console. 
The missiles are propelled through their 
silos by compressed gas, which then forms 
a bubble around them until they reach the 
water's surface and ignite automatically. 

Life aboard any submarine, even the 
newest, is filled with constraints. Besides 
the close quarters and long patrols, there 
are special precautions that would occur to 
few civilians. Because the Soviets are con- 
stantly listening for audible signals from 


| underwater U:S. craft, for example, sub- 





mariners must be careful to keep telltale 
noise at a minimum. This effort includes 
obvious steps like maintaining complete 
radio silence. It also extends to such daily 
details as wearing rubber-soled shoes and 
refraining from knocking on hatches 

By submarine standards of yore, life 
aboard the Jackson borders on easy duty. 
The $2 billion Tridents contain the first 
flush toilets in an underwater craft, and 
the first stairs. The air is kept at a con- 
stant 72° and circulates rapidly enough to 
make smoking permissible. Instead of be- 
ing assigned to “hot racks,” or beds that 
rotate among off-duty personnel, each 
crew member has his own bunk, equipped 
with stereo headphones. Food is copious, 
though overindulgence is rarely a prob- 
lem. As one crew member explained, “We 
have to remember that hatches out of this 
place are only 24 inches in diameter.” 

The long periods of isolation aboard 
the Jackson only make starker the real- 
ization that confronts every member of 
the armed services who actually fingers a 
nuclear trigger: a single squeeze would 
change the world forever, Farmer, for 
one, has thought through endless contin- 
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gencies, including the nightmare of losing 
contact with Washington during a pre- 
sumed attack. Says he: “I would not 
launch without authorization, period.” By 
the same token, he does not flinch from 
the thought of carrying out his doomsday 
role. Says he: “Ifa captain is not prepared 
to execute, there is no deterrence.” 

The US. strategic bomber fleet cur- 
rently consists of about 260 B-52s, the 
newest of which is more than 20 years old, 
| and some 60 supersonic FB-1 11s. Despite 
| their age, however, the B-52s have been 
upgraded through the years with new avi- 
onics, weapons launchers and electronic 
warfare equipment. Several times each 
month, six-member B-52 crews keep in 
training by flying exercises that closely 








A Minuteman it shoots skyward in California 
“Thave a valid message.” 








approximate what they would do in a re- 
taliatory strike against the Soviet Union. 
Commanding one recent flight, a 2,000- 
mile swing over six northwestern states, 
was Captain Chris Patterson, 32, a sec- 
ond-generation Air Force officer 

About five hours into the flight the pi- 
lot went into a steep dive, dropping from 
an altitude of 30,000 ft. to a mere 400 fi., 
the B-52’s attack position. Traveling at 
that height at a speed of more than 400 
m.p.h., the huge bird bounced and bobbed 
over the Utah grazing land, its wings 
shuddering against the turbulence. Below, 
ranch hands scowled at the intruding 
roar. After going through the procedure of 
authenticating its “war message,” Patter- 
son pulled a pair of switches at his left 


hand, activating the nuclear gravity 
bombs and the nuclear-tipped short- 
range attack missiles (SRAMS), which 


would be dropped by parachute in a real 
attack to allow the jet to reach a safe dis- 
tance from the explosion 

The attack is computer directed, with 
the crew knowing nothing about a target 
other than its geographic coordinates 
The first bombing target on this flight, a 
direct hit as confirmed on a ground radar 
system, turned out to be a corral in mid- 
Wyoming. The next was a ranch house 60 
miles away 

In June, the Air Force received its ini- 
tial B-1B bomber, the next generation of 
nuclear attack craft. Smaller and faster 
than the B-52, the B-1B is the first big 
bomber specifically designed for low-level 
attack patterns, and it will carry air- 
launched cruise missiles in addition to nu- 
clear bombs. Its swept-wing silhouette 
and camouflage-style exterior make it vir- 
tually undetectable on Soviet radar. The 
Air Force is scheduled to assemble over 
the next three years a fleet of 100 B-IB 
bombers, at a cost of $20 million each 

America’s 1,027 ICBMs are scattered 
in underground silos in nine states in the 


| Midwest, South and West. Each of the si- 
| los is connected to one of 100 or so control 
| capsules, the unit where a presidential 


command to launch the U.S. arsenal of in- 
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Answering a sudden alert, crew members sprint toward their nuclear-armed B-52 bomber at Ellsworth Air Force Base in South Dakota 


tercontinental ballistic missiles would ac- 
tually be executed. At a Minuteman train- 
ing facility in rural South Dakota, a 
routine watch was under way one recent 
stormy day. On duty were Air Force Cap- 
tain Daniel Campion, 28, and Lieut. 
Richard Lamb, 25. Their casual conver- 
sation was interrupted by the wail of a 
klaxon, signaling the arrival of an urgent 
message ordering them to prepare a 
launch. Checking code numbers, Campi- 
on announced, “I have a valid message.” 
Responded Lamb: “I agree.” From the 
same message they learned that the alarm 
was part of an exercise. 

In a real emergency, Campion would 
next reach for an 8-in. by 10-in. painted 
red metal box sealed by two combination 
locks. Each officer knows one, but not 
both, of the combinations. Inside are fur- 
ther authenticating documents, plus the 
keys needed to activate the missiles. To 
prevent such an action from occurring on 
the judgment of a single officer, the locks 
into which the keys fit are situated 12 ft. 
apart and must be turned simultaneously 

The U.S. Minuteman arsenal is 
scheduled to be augmented or partly re- 
placed, beginning in 1986, by a new gen- 
eration of MX “Peacekeeper” missiles. 
Congress has so far funded 42 of the new 
missiles, each of which will carry ten war- 
heads with at least 300 kilotons of explo- 
sive power apiece, compared with the 
Minuteman III's three warheads, each 
packing up to a 330-kiloton punch. Rea- 
gan would like to build 100 MX’s, but crit- 
ics say its many warheads make the MX 
an inviting target for Soviet strategists 
and thus a destabilizing weapon. 

Though some strategists urge the U.S. 
to place more emphasis on its Trident fleet 
at the expense of both the land-based and 
airborne parts of its nuclear arsenal, no 
leading strategist would eliminate any one 
of the Triad’s legs. “There are no practical 
alternatives,” says Vice Admiral Ron 
Thunman, who heads the Navy’s subma- 
rine program. Robert Komer, a former 
Pentagon official, says, “It’s just the natural 
balance of power and threat.” s 
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Order in Court 


Neo-Nazis go on trial 





hen the eleven prisoners were being 

delivered to the U.S. courthouse in 
Seattle, the security was stricter than at 
any other time in memory. Parking 
was prohibited in all areas nearby. More 
than 30 deputy marshals imported from 
around the nation stood on duty with 
shotguns and rifles. In addition to the 
metal detector that is normally in use at 
the building’s main entrance, a second 
magnetometer was installed to screen all 
who entered the courtroom, As one final 
precaution, officials bolted down the 
chairs to be occupied by the prisoners and 
their lawyers. Overkill? Said Chief Depu- 
ty Robert Christman of Seattle’s US. 
Marshals Service: “It’s not extraordinary, 
given the nature of the defendants and 
their record for violence.” 

The defendants are all members of 
an anti-black, anti-Semitic, anti-Govern- 
ment hate group known variously as the 
Order, the Silent Brotherhood, the White 
American Revolutionary Army and the 
Aryan Resistance Movement. A 93-page 
indictment charges 23 members with vio- 
lating the federal Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) Act, a 
statute the Government has hitherto used 
against organized crime and terrorists. 
Ten of the accused had pleaded guilty, 
and an eleventh changed his plea to guilty 


last week; at least eight of these have | 


drawn 20-year prison terms. One of the 23 
has never been caught, and another, Da- 
vid Tate, is being held in Missouri to face 
charges of killing a state trooper. 

The Government has accused various 
Order members of a $3.6 million ar- 
mored-car robbery in Ukiah, Calif., last 
year; the machine-gun slaying last year of 
Alan Berg, a Jewish radio talk-show host 
in Denver; and other crimes ranging from 
bank robberies to counterfeiting. Special 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Robert Ward 
launched the Government’s case by stat- 
ing that he would prove, with testimony 
and documents, that Jean Craig, the only 
woman defendant, did reconnaissance for 
the Berg shooting and that Bruce Carroll 
Pierce acted as triggerman. Ward also as- 
serted that Order members received tax- 
free “salaries” of $20,000 annually and 
bonuses from crimes furthering Order 
goals. In response, Defense Attorney 
Fred Leatherman, representing Ran- 
dolph Duey, called the proceeding “a po- 
litical trial.” Duey is charged with partici- 
pating in the slaying last year of fellow 
Neo-Nazi Walter West, suspected by the 
Order of being an informer. 

The case the Government hopes to 
make under the RICO Act is that Order 
members committed their crimes to fur- 
ther their declared violent revolution 
against what they call the “Zionist-occu- 
pied Government” of the U.S. Conviction 
under the act could bring maximum sen- 














tences of 40 years and fines of $50,000 and 
would allow the Federal Government to 
confiscate all assets of the organization. 
The trial may take some three 
months. The prosecution has a list of 568 
potential witnesses, including some Order 
members who have already pleaded 
guilty. Jury selection, which used up much 
of last week, ended with the impaneling of 
an all-white, twelve-member jury with 
three alternates. Three blacks, one Asian 


| and one Jew were among potential jurors 


but were eliminated. Potential jurors were 
asked if they were Jewish, or had sympa- 
thies for anti-black, anti-Jewish or tax- 
protest groups. They were also asked if 
they could be fair to defendants who may 





Defendant Randolph Duey in Order togs 


Charges include murder, racketeering. 


not believe the Holocaust occurred. The 
Government hopes the trial will bring to 
fruition its fight against radical neo-Nazi 
hate groups. The drive was launched last 
year when authorities uncovered evidence 
(confirmed by the two witnesses heard be- 
fore the trial recessed at week’s end) that 
the Order had begun acting out a plot laid 
out in The Turner Diaries, a bizarre novel 
written by White Supremacist William 
Pierce under the pseudonym Andrew 
Macdonald. The book tells how a group 
called “The Order” robs banks and coun- 
terfeits money to finance a revolutionary 
movement against Jews, other minorities 
and the Government. 

The Order's founder, Robert Jay 
Mathews, 31, died last December. Holed 
up in a waterfront house on Whidbey 
Island in Washington State, Mathews 
fired some 1,000 rounds of ammunition at 
an army of federal and local police 
who were trying to arrest him. The fusil- 
lade ended when an illumination flare 
blew up a cache of ammo, the house—and 
Mathews. —B8y Frank Trippett. Reported by 
Meg Grant/Seattle 
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Harvest Song 
Willie plans a benefit 


irst there was Band Aid. Then USA 

for Africa. Most recently Live Aid, a 
memorably star-studded, superglam af- 
fair. All were for the benefit of African 
drought victims. Next Sunday the trend 
continues, albeit for a different group and 
in a slightly lower gear: Willie Nelson and 
some of his country music cousins are 
planning Farm Aid, a benefit concert at | 
the University of Illinois football stadium 
in Champaign (pop. 58,000) to benefit 
debt-ridden American farmers, 

Nelson, the grizzly Texas superstar 
who blends western and pop music, has 
garnered support from across the musical 
spectrum. Pop stars like John Cougar 
Mellencamp, as well as Country Veterans 
Waylon Jennings and Merle Haggard, 
will be joined by old-time Rockers Bob 
Dylan and Neil Young for the twelve- 
hour extravaganza. Many residents of 
Champaign are opening their homes to 
the 78,000 people scheduled to attend. 

“The main point of Farm Aid,” says 
Illinois Governor James Thompson, “is to 
bring the plight of the American farmer 
to the attention of the nation.” Beyond the 
publicity, however, it is not likely to have 
much of an impact. The $70 million Nel- 
son hopes to raise would cover little more 
than one day’s interest on the ballooning 
debt of the nation’s farmers, which is cur- 
rently $213 billion and climbing. “Willie | 
can sing and pluck all night long,” says 
Don Murphy, who sold his 240-acre farm 
in Henry, Ill., last year because he could 
not turn a profit. “But he’s not going 
to make much headway 
with farm debt. We're in 
too deep.” 

Nelson, who grew up 
on a small Texas cotton 
farm, knows how hard it 
is to get money to those 
who need it. In August he 
met with 50 farmers to 
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the proceeds. One plan is 





among the states, but Nelson 

there is still much confu- 

sion about where it would go from there. 
Said Nelson: “A lot of good ideas, and we 
took ‘em all down.” 

There is, of course, a hefty dose of 
down-on-the-farm skepticism. “Publici- 
ty,” scoffed Illinois Corn Farmer Richard 
Layden. “That’s all it is. And more for 
the performers than the farmers.” Still, 
Farm Aid may be the one bright spot in 
what is shaping up to be a brutal year in 
the fields. Bumper crops will probably de- 
press prices to record lows. As Willie says 
in a song composed for Farm Aid, “When 
you are farming for a living/ You make 
your money from the ground/ You take it 
to the bankers/ And there ain't enough to 
go around.” a 
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CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC ON 
AMERICA’S 
NUMBER ONE 
AIRLINE ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC. 


Across the Pacific, to and all through the 
Orient, more travelers choose Northwest Orient 
than the next two U.S. airlines, Pan Am and 
United, combined! 

That's an endorsement of our transoceanic 
service by over 2 million people each year — 
mostly travel-wise business fliers. 

Across the Atlantic, you can enjoy the same 
great service. 

From cities all across the U.S., Northwest 
Orient offers convenient, hassle-free one-airline 
service to London, Frankfurt, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Shannon, and Glasgow. 

You'll find the Northwest Orient way an 
exceptionally easy way to earn free worldwide 
travel, too. 

Our all-747 international fleet is spacious 
and comfortable. 

If you fly First Class or Business Class, 
we pamper you with the ultimate in front cabin 
luxury. 


And our First Class and > ' 
Business Class _@ ae . 
faresto 
London Pane vale 
from most U.S. 
cities are the lowest 
by far of any major carrier. ? 
Next time you choose an airline 
across the Atlantic, choose America’s 
number one airline across the a 
Pacific. Call your travel agent, P 
corporate travel planner 
or Northwest Orient: 
(800) 447-4747 
toll-free. 
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Lacking the Right Chemistry 


Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev endorsed still another 
arms-control idea last week, this one for a zone in central Europe 
free of chemical weapons. The U‘S. rejected the notion as quick- 
ly as it thumbed down Gorbachev's suggestion last month for a 
moratorium on underground nuclear tests. Presidential Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes called the chemical-free zone a “resurfacing 
and repackaging of ideas we have heard before” and added that, 
besides, it would be difficult to verify 

Aflter a 16-year hiatus, the Pentagon wants to begin produc- 
ing new chemical weapons again to replace its aging stockpile 
of existing ones. The White House contends that the Soviets 
have used chemical munitions in Afghanistan and Southeast 
Asia and claims that the Gorbachev proposal is merely a propa- 
ganda move aimed at winning support in Europe before his 
summit with Reagan in November. While that may be the case, 
the Administration continues to find itself faced with agile 
Soviet diplomatic gambits that could give the Kremlin a public 
relations advantage, particularly among America’s European 
allies. 


No One Catches Koch 


To win three terms as 
mayor of New York City, 
a politician must come to 
personify the town. Fio- 
rello La Guardia and 
Robert Wagner did so 
and became the only 
three-termers in the 20th 
century. Now the brash 
and blabby Edward 
Koch is about to join 
them. Last week he won the nomination for a third four-year 
term with the heaviest majority in any Democratic mayoral pri- 
mary this century. Koch, 60, vaporized his opponents, City 
Council President Carol Bellamy and Assemblyman Herman D. 
Farrell Jr., by taking 64% of the city’s Democratic vote. His elec- 
tric personality and his record in helping restore the city’s finan- 
cial prosperity after its brush with bankruptcy in the 1970s ap- 
parently outweighed criticism that he is insensitive to the city’s 
poor. Koch faces anemic opposition in November. 

Winning just as handily last week, but for a fourth term, was 
Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, 67. Young won renomination to 
serve another four years against a dozen opponents who argued 
that he had stayed past his time. A skilled assembler of support 
among labor, civic and business leaders, Young sped away with 
64% of the Motor City’s vote 








Hizzoner after his victory = 


Unrepentant About Murder 


There was little wonder why Theodore Streleski, 49, spent 
more than seven years in a California prison. What was trouble- 
some was that he was a free man last week, still unrepentant over 
the brutal murder he had committed. Even more grotesque was 
his refusal to deny that he would kill again. Said he: “As I stand 
here now, I have no intention of killing again. On the other hand, 
T cannot predict the future.” 

Streleski had languished at Stanford University for 19 years 
trying to complete his dissertation for his doctorate in mathe- 
matics. Finally, one day in August 1978, his frustration boiled 








over. He grabbed a sledgehammer, confronted Math Professor 
Karel deLeeuw and viciously bludgeoned him to death. Convict- 
ed of second-degree murder, Streleski refused parole three times 
because it would have required him to stay away from Stanford 
and undergo psychiatric treatment. Under California law he 
could be held no longer and had to be released unconditionally. 
“lam happy to get out,” he said. “Stanford treats students crimi- 
nally. If | express remorse, I would not only be a murderer but a 
dirty lying dog.” 


Who Killed John Belushi? 


John Belushi sank into a coma and 
died in March 1982, his body devastat- 
ed by lethal dosages of heroin and co- 
caine, his arms disfigured by the red 
splotches of needle injections. A pre- 
liminary hearing started last week in 
Los Angeles Municipal Court to deter- 
mine if Cathy Evelyn Smith, 38, a for- 
mer singer and Belushi’s companion 
during his final days, should be tried 
for second-degree murder in the 33- 
year-old comedian’s death. Prosecu- 
tion witnesses, among them former 
Saturday Night Live Writer Nelson 
Lyon, said they saw Smith give Belushi repeated drug injections. 

Smith’s lawyers argued that their client was acting on Belu- 
shi’s direction. They also contend that the drug dosage that actu- 
ally killed Belushi could have been administered only by Belushi 
himself or by someone other than Smith. She may wind up being 
tried on 13 counts of illegally supplying drugs, but the murder 
charge may not stick. Many friends watched Belushi plunge into 
his drug nightmare, and it is unfair, says Defense Lawyer How- 
ard Weitzman, to single out Cathy Smith. Said he: “The guilty 
person, unfortunately, is dead.” 











A Smuggler’s Hard Landing 


Fred Myers, 84, got up to shave last week in his Knoxville 
home, looked out the window and saw a body in his backyard. 
Police found the remains of Andrew Carter Thornton II, 40, 
snarled in a parachute. Along with 79 Ibs. of cocaine, two pistols, 
knives and $4,500 in cash, Thornton carried night-vision goggles 
and wore a bulletproof vest. Police believe he had smuggled the 
drugs, with a value of $15 million, in a twin-engine Cessna. He 
put the plane on automatic pilot and bailed out. At treetop level, 
his chute became fouled. Instead of landing upright, he hit the 
ground headfirst. The wrecked plane was found 70 miles away in 
North Carolina. 

A member ofa well-to-do Kentucky family, Thornton went to 
Sewanee Military Academy, then joined the Army and trained as 
a paratrooper. Back home in Lexington, he became a narcotics 
officer, then went on to earn a law degree from the University 
of Kentucky and 
worked as an attor- 
ney. But he soon 
strayed to the other 
side of the law. He 
had been implicat- 
ed in marijuana 
smuggling, and he 
was on probation 


= from a drug-posses- 
sion conviction. 








Police remove Thornton's body 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


hen State President Pieter W. 
Botha gave a speech last 
month that was widely ex- 
pected to herald significant re- 
| forms in South Africa’s apartheid system, 
he disappointed the world and some of his 
countrymen by saying practically noth- 
ing. Last week, as pressure on South Afri- 
ca continued to mount from every side, 
Botha and his government made two an- 
nouncements that could alter the coun- 
try’s course. 

In an address before a provincial con- 
gress of his ruling National Party in 
Bloemfontein, Botha declared that South 
Africa would henceforth grant citizenship 
to those blacks who live in the country’s 
urban areas but are nominal citizens of 
the four “independent” homelands creat- 
ed within the boundaries of South Africa 
over the past nine years. A day later, a 
presidential commission recommended to 
Botha the scrapping of “influx control” 
regulations, or pass laws, by which the 
movements of South African blacks have 
been controlled since 1952. 

In almost any other society, such re- 
forms would seem barely adequate at 
best—and decades or even centuries over- 
due. But in South Africa, they were seen 
as significant cracks in the structure of 
“grand” apartheid envisioned by the late 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd. Hel- 
en Suzman, a veteran antiapartheid 
Member of Parliament, called the pro- 
posed changes “probably the most impor- 
tant step forward in 30 years.” Botha had 
said nothing about parliamentary repre- 
sentation for the black majority, she con- 
ceded, let alone the right to vote. But, she 





control, to my mind, is something that 
should be welcomed by every South Afri- 
can hoping for a peaceful solution.” 

Botha announced his latest reform ef- 
forts after pressure at home and overseas 
had reached almost unbearable intensity. 
Unrest has been sweeping South Africa’s 
impoverished black townships for more 
than a year, resulting in the loss of more 
than 700 lives, the majority killed by po- 
lice. During a two-month-old state of 
emergency in 36 districts, violence has 
waxed and waned as the government 
rushed police and army units into trou- 
bled areas. At the same time, the Botha 
government has begun to feel the heat of 
disapproval abroad. The withdrawal of 
credit by a number of U.S. and other 
Western banks over the past two months 
has produced a financial crisis that re- 
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said, “the abolition of pass laws and influx | 
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Cracks in the System 





mains unresolved. Amid signs of rising 
anger in the US. Congress, President 
Reagan, in one of the major foreign policy 
shifts of his Administration, early last 
week imposed by Executive Order a series 
of sanctions against South Africa that 
went a long way toward preempting a 
stronger sanctions bill already passed by 
the House of Representatives and pend- 
ing in the Senate. At the same time, Cana- 
da and the members of the ten-nation Eu- 
ropean Community, with the notable 
exception of Britain, announced sanctions 
of their own 

Finally, late last week, several leading 
South African businessmen flew to neigh- 
boring Zambia for a six-hour meeting 
with the exiled leaders of the African Na- 
tional Congress, the oldest black South 
African political organization, which is 
outlawed at home. The businessmen, led 
by Gavin Relly, head of the giant Anglo 
American Corporation, were undeterred 


Under heavy pressure, the government takes steps toward change 
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by Botha’s warning that 
such a meeting would be “a 
disloyal act,” and afterward 
pronounced it a success. 

In the meantime, after a 
visit to Cape Town’s Polls- 
moor prison, the family of 
Nelson Mandela, 67, the 
imprisoned leader of the 
A.N.C., announced that he 
was suffering from an en- 
larged prostate gland and 
cysts on the liver and right 
kidney, and called for medi- 
cal treatment by a private 
physician. Mandela is the 
most popular black political 
figure in South Africa, even 
though he has been in jail for 
more than 20 years. If he 
were to die there, his death 
could easily touch off vio- 
lence far more serious than anything the 
country has seen thus far. 


ike Botha, Reagan had been under 
rising pressure as the South Afri- 
can crisis continued. As of a fort- 
night ago, the President thought he 
had little choice but to veto the pending 
sanctions bill, then face an almost certain 
override of his veto in a Congress angered 
by the behavior of the Pretoria govern- 
ment. Eventually, his aides convinced 
him that he might be able to avoid the 
embarrassment of a congressional defeat, 
| and at the same time regain the initiative 
on the South Africa issue, if he were to ac- 
cept most but not all of the tenets of the 
pending legislation and then speak out 
against apartheid. The President agreed. 
Scarcely two weeks before, he had been 
staunchly defending South Africa in a ra- 
dio interview. But last week, as he an- 
nounced the new policy, Reagan declared 
firmly, “The system of apartheid means 
deliberate, systematic, institutionalized 
racial discrimination denying the black 
majority their God-given rights. Ameri- 
ca’s view of apartheid is simple and 
straightforward. We believe it is wrong.” 

In his Executive Order, Reagan 
banned the sale of computers to South Af- 
rican security agencies; barred most loans 
to Pretoria; proposed a ban on the import 
of the Krugerrand, the South African gold 
coin, subject to consultation with U.S. 
trading partners; and prohibited the ex- 
port of most nuclear technology. The 
sanctions did not go as far as the congres- 
sional bill, which calls for a review of the 
situation in South Africa after one year, at 
which time more severe penalties might 
be imposed. Nonetheless, the President's 
action was important, at least psychologi- 
cally, in underscoring U.S. opposition 
to apartheid. Reagan acknowledged that 
his standing policy of “constructive en- 
gagement” had become one of “active” 
constructive engagement, though that 
seemed an understatement. 

The South African reaction to Rea- 
gan’s decision was snappish. Said Botha: 
“Whatever [Reagan’s] intention, the ef- 
fect is punitive. It is a negative step 
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Mandela's wife, center, and daughters on their way to visit him in prison 


Reform can only be retarded by outside 
attempts to interfere.” Indeed, a marked 
irascibility has characterized Pretoria’s 
recent reaction to foreign criticism. 
Scarcely hours after Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Louis Nel railed against journalists 
“who often send out untruths, half-truths, 
selective reporting, and create a false and 
twisted perception of South Africa,” the 
Pretoria government expelled a News- 
week correspondent, Ray Wilkinson, and 
banned last week’s issue of the magazine, 
which contained comments by angry 
black protesters and leaders of the out- 
lawed A.N.C. 

But the week’s most important devel- 
opments concerned the government's 
changing policies on apartheid. Assuming 
that Botha follows through, the changes 
will mark the beginning of the end of the 
elaborate Verwoerdian plan of creating 
ten black homelands, thereby leaving the 
remaining 87% of the country’s land area 
to white South Africans. The citizenry of 
each of the four existing “independent” 
homelands is divided between people who 
live there and those who reside in the 
black townships of white South Africa. 
The government had previously said that 


A Cape Town woman displays her passbook 











= the 4 million blacks in the 
latter category could contin- 
ue to live legally outside 
their respective homelands. 
Last week Botha added that 
they would be permitted to 
regain their South African 
citizenship. As for the 5 mil- 
lion who reside inside the 
“independent” homelands, 
Botha proposed that they be 
given dual citizenship. Im- 
portantly, however, he in- 
sisted that the government 
was not abandoning the 
homelands policy and that 
“the sovereignty of these 
states is not in dispute.” 

In the announcement 
dealing with the equally sig- 
nificant and more emotional 
issue of the hated pass laws, 
the presidential commission described 
these rules as discriminatory and “in con- 
flict with basic human rights.” It noted 
that the laws make criminals out of 
blacks who live in or near South Africa’s 
cities but lack proper documentation, and 
estimated that arrests for such violations 
have been running between 200,000 and 
300,000 a year. The panel recommended 
the abolition of the passbook system and 
the issuance of the same identity docu- 
ment to all South Africans, regardless of 
race. If Parliament takes up the recom- 
mendations in January and makes them 
law, blacks will gain the right to live and 
work in any part of the country and to 
have their families with them instead of 
in distant homelands. 

What blacks will still lack is political 
power. Under the new proposals, they will 
not be granted the right to vote, nor will 
they have their own separate “parlia- 
ment,” like the two chambers created last 
year for the vastly smaller colored (mixed 
race) and Indian communities. Thus, An- 
glican Bishop Desmond Tutu dismissed 
the latest proposals as a “crumb” and as 
“piecemeal reform, grudgingly given.” 
Still, in the South African context, last 
week’s announcements represented some 
progress. Welcoming the government’s 
shift on its citizenship policy, the leader of 
the white parliamentary opposition, Dr. 
Frederik Van Zyl Slabbert, declared, “It 
signals the end of the apartheid dream but 
poses the challenge of doing away with 
the apartheid reality.” 

On a national scale, violence abated 
slightly, but disturbances boiled up in the 
huge township of Soweto, outside Johan- 
nesburg, as police attempted to get stu- 
dents to return to their classrooms, on one 
occasion arresting more than 700. Near 
Cape Town, an angry crowd killed a 
plainclothesman after he fired at mourn- 
ers following a funeral. Said General Jo- 
han Coetzee, the national police commis- 
sioner: “We do not have a state of war or 
revolution in this country.” Still, unrest 
and violence remain daily features of 
South Africa’s life. |—By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg and 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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lexei Nikiforov, the acting spokes- 

man for the Soviet embassy in Lon- 
don, stood on the sidewalk outside his 
mission in Kensington Palace Gardens 
last week, surrounded by a clutch of re- 
porters. As the newsmen jostled for posi- 
tion, Nikiforov read slowly from a pre- 
pared statement: “All accusations as to 
the alleged illegal activities of the Soviet 
representatives have nothing to do with 
reality,” he said. “The Soviet embassy 
most strongly protests against these pro- 
vocative measures.” Nikiforov finished 
with an abrupt “No questions,” and 





















Nikiforov meets the press 
“Nothing to do with reality.” 





quickly retreated behind the 
embassy’s heavy iron gates. 
As well he might, for the 
questions would only have 
added to the embarrassment of a Soviet 
intelligence establishment that had just 
suffered one of its biggest setbacks in at 
least a decade. 

Only a few hours earlier, Soviet 
Chargé d’Affaires Lev Parshin had been 
summoned to the Foreign Office. There, 
Deputy Under Secretary David Goodall 
told him that Oleg Gordievsky, officially 
an embassy counselor but now also identi- 
fied as a senior operative of the KGB, the 
Soviet intelligence agency, had defected 
to Britain. With that, Goodall handed 
Parshin a list naming 25 Soviet diplomats, 
trade officials and journalists whom Gor- 
dievsky had identified as spies. Parshin 
was told that all would have to leave Brit- 
ain within three weeks. 

The defection could hardly have come 
at a more opportune time for Western in- 
telligence officials, who are still smarting 
under the impact of the Walker spy case 
in the U.S. and the defection to East Ger- 
many last month of Hans Joachim 
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Gordievsky in 1976. 
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Big Blow to the KGB 


The top Soviet spy master in London defects to the West 


Tiedge, a senior West 
German counterintelli- 
gence officer. The Brit- 
ish, so often in the post- 
war years on the losing 
end in the spy business, 
were especially delighted. 
Said one British official: 
“This coup by our intelli- 
gence services wipes the 
slate clean of lapses in 
British security over the 
past decade.” A top- 
ranking intelligence 
source told TIME that 
“this is much bigger, 
very much bigger, than 
Tiedge and the East Ger- 
man moles.” 

British officials also 
suggested that Gordievsky was a much 
more important catch than KGB Officer 
Oleg Lyalin, whose 1971 defection led to 
the expulsion of 105 Soviets from Britain. 
Some experts even thought that Gor- 
dievsky might prove as valuable as 
_ Colonel Oleg Penkovsky, a 
* highly productive spy in Brit- 

ain’s service who was snared 
by the Soviets and executed 
in 1963. 

Gordievsky, 46, first post- 
ed to London in 1982 and re- 
cently promoted to head KGB 
operations, or the “residen- 
cy,” in London, apparently 
had been working for the Brit- 
ish for some time. Intelligence 
sources in London said last 
week that his knowledge of 
Soviet agents and British 
moles enabled him to tip off 
British counterintelligence re- 

garding a wide range of Soviet spying. He 
was also said to have provided sophisti- 
cated assessments of Soviet foreign and 
military policy: he reportedly advised 
his British contacts well before Konstan- 
tin Chernenko’s death that Mikhail Gor- 
bachev was certain to assume the Soviet 
leadership, and provided information 
on the Soviet Union’s military space 
program. 

The claim that Gordievsky had been 
a longtime double agent for the West first 
surfaced when Erik Ninn-Hansen, Den- 
mark’s Justice Minister, asserted in a tele- 
vision interview after the London disclo- 
sure that Gordievsky had cooperated with 
the Danish government while he was as- 
signed to the Soviet embassy in Copenha- 
gen from 1972 to 1978. But British offi- 
cials disputed the notion that they had 
simply taken over the Soviet agent when 
he moved to Britain. 

Why Gordievsky chose to come in 
from the cold at this time remained a mat- 








ter of intense press speculation in London. 
Allegations that he had acted for material 
reasons were dismissed as “rubbish” by 
government officials. Said one: “He defect- 
ed for principle, not money or women or 
the bright lights.” In fact, 
the KGB may have been 
on the verge of unmasking 
Gordievsky as a double 
agent. Had it been safe for 
him to stay in place, Brit- 
ish intelligence certainly 
would have wanted him 
to do so, Moreover, Gor- 
dievsky, described as a 
man deeply attached to 
his family, defected while 
his wife and children 
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were still on summer 
vacation in the Soviet 
Union. Gordievsky’s 





whereabouts were un- 
known last week, but it 
was believed that he was 
being debriefed at a safe 
house outside London. 

In the meantime, the 25 Soviets fin- 
gered by Gordievsky, including three em- 
bassy first secretaries, were packing their 
bags. Nearly half those on the list given to 
Chargé d’Affaires Parshin were purport- 
ed trade officials. In Britain, as in the U.S. 
and other Western countries, such repre- 
sentatives spend their time attending in- 
dustrial shows and gathering all manner 
of data that might be helpful to Soviet 
technology. Shortly after the defection 
had been revealed, a delivery van arrived 
at the Soviet Trade Mission in London 
carrying a British-made Apricot home 
computer. It had been ordered by Viktor 
Logush, who was on the expulsion list; 
Soviet officials refused to accept the 
delivery. 

One of the five Soviet journalists or- 
dered to leave Britain was Mikhail Bog- 
danov, an affable correspondent for the 
newspaper Socialist Industry, who often 
entertained British colleagues at the 
House of Commons press bar and at din- 
ner parties. One British newsman remem- 
bered a gathering at which Soviet guests, 
including Bogdanov, began joking about 
spies and the KGB. “Of course, I'm a KGB 
officer,” said Bogdanov, smiling. “But 
Nadia [his wife] is more senior. She is a 
colonel. I am only a major.” 

It took the Soviets two days to retaliate: 
then they listed 25 British diplomats, busi- 
nessmen and journalists who would have to 
leave Moscow within three weeks. Ambas- 
sador Sir Bryan Cartledge was called to the 
foreign ministry and told that those being 
expelled had engaged in “activities in- 
compatible with their status,” diplomatic 
language for spying. Cartledge described 
the charges as absurd. At week's end it 
was not clear whether Britain would raise 
the stakes by ejecting still more Soviet 
officials who might have been fingered by 
Gordievsky. —By Michael S. Sezrill. 
Reported by Frank Melville and Christopher 
Ogden/London 
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| Looting Spree | 





| A riot scars Birmingham 


he black Daimler attracted a crowd as 

soon as it pulled up last week near the 
burned-out hulk of what had been a postal 
substation in Birmingham, Britain’s sec- 
ond-largest city. Out of the limousine 
stepped Home Secretary Douglas Hurd, 
anxious to show his concern. “I’m just 
here to listen,” Hurd told a crowd of resi- 
dents of Handsworth, one of Birming- 
ham’s poorest neighborhoods. But the 
crowd was in no mood to talk. Hurd was 
showered first with jeers, then with rocks, 
and was hustled to safety by police 

Thus began the second day of the 
worst rioting in Britain since 1981. Before 
the violence subsided, rampaging youths, 
mostly black, had reduced part of Bir- 
mingham’s Lozells Road area to rubble 
Two men died in the disturbances, 80 po- 
licemen, firemen and residents were in- 
jured, and more than 50 homes and stores 
were left in ruins. Police made 190 arrests. 
“Utterly appalling,” declared Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher. 

The violence erupted when youths 
from the Lozells Road area, described by 
police as a drug-trafficking center, con- 
fronted officers about to ticket a black 
motorist and then turned on firemen who 
were trying to extinguish a blaze in a bin- 
go hall. By the time police reinforcements 
arrived, 300 to 400 youths were looting 
and burning neighborhood shops, many 
of them owned by Asian immigrants 

In seeking to explain the outbreak, 
| some analysts pointed to the area’s eco- 
nomic distress. Unemployment in Hands- 
| worth, for instance, stands at 36%, nearly 
three times the national average. Yet even 
the Labor Party opposition was reluctant 
to ascribe the rampage purely to econom- 
ic conditions, and Thatcher, for her part, 
rejected the notion outright. She de- 
nounced those who blamed the riot on un- 
employment as “Moaning Minnies.” 


Bnd: 





Policemen on duty in Handsworth 
The residents were in no mood to talk 
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Rebel tanks outside Bangkok's old parliament 


Power Grab 


A coup attempt fizzles 





n Thailand, coups are almost routine 

The country has survived 17 takeover 
bids since a constitutional government re- 
placed its absolute monarchy in 1932 
Last week Coup No. 18, apparently 
mounted by renegade military officers, 
took an unexpectedly violent turn. The 
rebellion was crushed within twelve 
hours, but it left five people dead and 60 
injured. Worse, Thailand’s image as an 
increasingly stable semidemocracy in 
Southeast Asia may have been tarnished 
Said Prime Minister Prem Tinsulanonda, 
whose government withstood another 
military takeover attempt only four years 
ago: “I don’t agree with this method of 
solving the country’s problems.” 

The insurrection, avowedly mounted 
to protest Thailand’s faltering economy, 
began shortly afler midnight as rebel 
tanks rolled to strategic positions in Bang- 
kok. By 5 a.m. the insurgents had cap- 
tured Radio Thailand and at least one 
government television station. At 7:30 
a.m. Bangkok residents heard an an- 
nouncement on their radios that the “rev- 
olutionary party” had seized power 
Nonetheless, the atmosphere in the capi- 
tal was carnival-like. Soft-drink vendors 
hawked their wares as rebel soldiers 
slouched atop U.S.-made M-41 tanks, idly 
awaiting victory. “This is easy,” bragged 
one air force captain at rebel headquar- 
ters. “No fighting. No blood.” 

The insurgents’ action was carefully 
timed to take place when both the 
Prime Minister and General Arthit 
Kamlang-ek, Thailand’s Supreme Com- 
mander, were out of the country. Before 
his departure, however, Prem had been 
informed by Thai intelligence that a 
coup might occur and alerted loyalist 
military brass. By 10 a.m. on the day of 
the coup attempt. an estimated 500 rebels 
found themselves squaring off against 
more than 1,000 loyalist troops near First 
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house after insurgents’ surrender 


Division headquarters, which also houses 
the army’s main radio station. Without 
warning, rebel tanks and machine gun- 
ners opened fire. The action killed NBC 
Cameraman Neil Davis, an Australian, 
and William Latch, his American sound 
man, who were standing in front of the 
building. The moment was captured for 
American television by Davis’ still roll- 
ing camera: in a macabre example of 
cinéma vérité, the veteran journalist had 
filmed his own death. By early after- 
noon the loyalists had regained control, 
and an army spokesman warned the in- 
surgents to surrender or “be crushed 
completely.” Within an hour the rebels 
gave up 

By week’s end some of the plotters 
still had not been identified. Thai military 
officials were certain, however, that one 
of the ringleaders was a former army colo- 
nel, Manoon Roopkachorn, leader of the 
so-called young Turks who mounted the 
1981 effort to oust Prem. Although coup 
instigators are often treated leniently, the 
Prime Minister indicated that things 
would be different this time. At a press 
conference in Bangkok, the government 
announced the appointment of a three- 
member panel of police officers to con- 
duct an investigation of the abortive coup. 
Sull, there was reason to wonder how 
tough the Thai government planned to be. 
Only hours after the takeover try fizzled, 
Manoon and two of his aides fled to Sin- 
gapore on a Royal Thai Air Force plane. 
Their safe conduct out of the country was 
reportedly arranged in exchange for the 
release of a Thai air force commander 
held by the rebels 

By week’s end, seven officers, 80 sol- 
diers and five labor leaders were in custo- 
dy. A state of emergency, declared when 
the coup attempt began, had yet to be lift- 
ed, and there were signs that Prem might 
shake up his Cabinet to give his govern- 
ment a needed boost of confidence. “This 
is and will be known as a tempest in a tea- 
pot,” editorialized the Nation Review, an 
English-language daily in Bangkok. “But 
how other countries will view it is difficult 
to say.” a 
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Let's get it together... buckle up. 














World Notes 








EL SALVADOR 
Missing: Duarte’s Daughter 


The turmoil in El Salvador took 
an especially ugly turn last week 
when Inés Guadelupe Duarte Duran, 
the 35-year-old daughter of President 
José Napoleén Duarte, was kidnaped 
by several armed assailants in down- 
town San Salvador, the capital. 
Duarte Duran, a divorced mother of 
three and the oldest of the President’s 
six children, was seized outside the 
New San Salvador University, where 
she has been studying public rela- 
tions. Ana Cecilia Villeda, a 23-year- 
old student and Duarte Durdan’s for- 
mer secretary, was also abducted. 
One of Duarte Duran’s two body- 
guards was killed by gunfire; the other was severely wounded. 

Following the abduction, President Duarte received messages 
of sympathy from President Reagan and other world leaders. But 
the people he most wanted to hear from, the kidnapers, remained 
silent. Suspicion centered on the Farabundo Marti National Lib- 
eration Front, the leftist rebel organization that in recent months 
has threatened to take its struggle against the Duarte government 
into El Salvador’s cities. That campaign got under way last June 
when an F.M.L.N. terrorist squad gunned down 13 people, includ- 
ing four off-duty U.S. Marines, in a San Salvador outdoor café. 








Duarte with Inés in 1984 





A Poem for the Party 


Yevgeny Yevtushenko, the Soviet Union’s best-known living 
poet, knows all too well that it is one thing to criticize dead or de- 
posed leaders and quite another to chastise those in power. Last 
week Yevtushenko, 52, who once was considered a daring anti- 
Establishment voice in his country, demonstrated anew his rec- 
ognition of that crucial difference. Pravda, the Communist Party 
newspaper, published a Yevtushenko poem that condemns the 
sluggish bureaucracy that General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev repeatedly has blamed for blocking economic progress. 

Wrote Yevtushenko: “They jammed sticks/ in the wheels of 
the first locomotive/ to make sure it wouldn't work,/ quacks 
gripped the surgeon's knife/ when he cut on a heart/ to save a 
man’s life . . ./ “Because it might not work out right.’/ And they 
mumbled about airplanes/ and electric light .../ ‘Because it 
might not work out right.’ ” 

In the same breath, Yevtushenko mocked some of the poli- 
cies of Joseph Stalin and Nikita Khrushchev. Said a Western 
diplomat in Moscow: *Yevtushenko has always been very adept 
at knowing which way the political winds are blowing. Clearly, 
he has lent his literary voice to Gorbachev's campaign.” 


The Generals in the Dock 


The defendants’ bench had been empty throughout the 17 
weeks in which a total of 896 witnesses told chilling stories of 
abduction, torture and murder during a six-year period of mili- 
tary rule in Argentina. But last week the nine military leaders, 
including three former Presidents, who have been charged with 
responsibility for the “dirty war’ in which an estimated 9,000 
people disappeared, were required to attend the trial summation. 

Nearly 500 spectators crowded into the courtroom for this 
first appearance of the once powerful junta members, among 
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them Jorge Videla and Leopoldo Galtieri, who ruled Argentina 
between 1976 and 1982. The nine generals contend that whatev- 
er abuses occurred during their time in office were the result 
of their antiterrorist campaign to save the country from a leftist 
takeover. Said Prosecutor Julio Strassera: “Accompanying me in 
this demand for justice are more than 9,000 desaparecidos 
[those who disappeared] who have left their silent but no less 
eloquent damning testimony.” A verdict is expected by the end 
of the year. 


PORTUGAL 
Fiery Collision 


It may prove to be the worst rail disaster in Portugal’s histo- 
ry. At 2:40 p.m. last Wednesday, the seven-coach Sud Express, 
carrying hundreds of Portuguese emigrant workers, pulled out of 
the main station at Oporto, on Portugal’s Atlantic coast, and 
headed east, destination Paris. Two hours later, a westbound lo- 
cal rumbled out of the Guarda station, some 80 miles southeast of 
Oporto, and sped toward its final destination, the city of Coim- 
bra. But a fatal miscalculation, which railway officials later at- 
tributed to “human error,” permitted the two trains to pursue 
their opposing courses along the same track. 

At 6:40 p.m., the express and the local collided head on in 
the hills of northern Portugal. Several of the cars were crushed; 
at least five burst into flames. The blaze, said one fireman, was as 
hot as “the incinerator in a 
crematorium.” The collision 
resulted in at least 50 deaths 
and 100 injuries. By week’s 
end, as rescue operations 
continued, more than 50 of 
the estimated 530 passengers 
aboard the two trains were 
still unaccounted for. Be- 
cause many of the bodies 
were badly burned, only 18 
victims had been identified. Waeas in the northern hills 


Striking at the Sandinistas 


Assaults into Nicaragua by anti-Sandinista guerrillas have 
in the past provoked occasional Nicaraguan shelling of border 
towns in neighboring Honduras, where the U.S.-backed contras 
of the Nicaraguan Democratic Force maintain their base camps. 
The most recent raid, late last week, drew an unusually heavy 
Nicaraguan mortar barrage near the town of Arenales; one Hon- 
duran soldier was killed and eight others were wounded. In re- 
sponse, the Honduran air force dispatched, for the first time, 
some of its U.S.-made F-86 jet fighters to attack Nicaraguan po- 
sitions. The Hondurans said the aircraft fired on Sandinista 
troop concentrations and shot down a Nicaraguan helicopter. 

Honduran President Roberto 
Suazo Cordova, after hearing of the 
attack, recalled his ambassador 
from Managua and put the armed 
forces on general alert along 
the 500-mile border with Nicara- 
gua. Having conferred with US. 
Ambassador John Ferch, Suazo 
Cérdova said the army would “use 
all necessary measures to repel the 
aggression.” Nicaraguan President 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra called the 
Honduran attack an “invasion” 
and blamed it on the U.S. 


Suazo and Ferch confer 
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Near Guilin, an old man reads as he follows a grazing draft animal on a farm that produces crops for sale in the open market 
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The Second Revolution 








ive years ago, Ju Songzhen was an 
agricultural worker in a village in 
Shanxi province. He had a reputa- 
tion as a can-do fellow, but, like his 
neighbors, he was earning not much more 
than $30 a month. Then, in response to a 
daring new government policy that en- 
couraged country people to develop their 
own moneymaking projects, Ju began 
building and marketing metal frames for 
the battery chargers used by local coal 
miners. Soon demand for his high-quality 
but economical merchandise started to 
snowball. Customers multiplied; orders 
boomed. By 1984, thanks to his success in 
manufacturing a product that the country 
badly needed, Ju had amassed a consider- 
able fortune 
All but drowning in his newfound 
wealth, the 44-year-old entrepreneur be- 
gan spending, and spending, and spend- 
ing. He surprised his wife and two teenage 
sons with a refrigerator and a color televi- 


Deng’s reforms are taking China on a courageous if uncharted course 


sion set. He acquired an electric fan anda 
grandfather clock. He bought a washing 
machine and a sewing machine, a cassette 
radio and a stereo system. He purchased 
three bicycles and four motorbikes. He or- 
dered a Japanese-made van equipped 
with air-conditioner and stereo. Before 
long, his small home was so crowded with 
material possessions that he had a new 
two-story house built. Even then, enough 
cash was left over to enable Ju and his 
wife to take long vacations, flying around 
the country and staying in the best hotels. 
Spending his cash, Ju believed, was a 
way of helping his country. His neighbors, 
however, thought otherwise. According to 
the newspaper Economic Reference, which 
told Ju’s story, “the masses in his village 
viewed his spending as ostentation. Their 
erstwhile ‘red-eye disease’ [envy] toward Ju 
changed to ‘white-eye treatment’ [the cold 
shoulder]. Ju found himself ostracized.” 
The tale of Ju, the all too successful 
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entrepreneur, exemplifies in a small but | 
revealing way some of the tensions and 
paradoxes created by the daring “Four 
Modernizations” policy that has been 
pursued since 1977 by China’s leader, 
Deng Xiaoping. On the one hand, Ju's 
embarrassment of riches advertises the 
potential of free enterprise in China, 
where even the People’s Daily, the Com- 
munist Party newspaper, has declared 
that “getting rich and buying consumer 
goods is not decadent—especially if it 
makes life more pleasant.” On the other 
hand, the ostracism suffered by Ju high- 
lights the difficulties of introducing capi- 
talist measures into a state that for more 
than three decades has regarded the un- 
fettered pursuit of money as a source of 
evil. If prosperity is encouraged in Deng’s 
China, it is still not universally admired 
This ambivalent feeling about wealth 
and the means of obtaining it is just one 
indication of a startling transformation 
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that is sweeping the world’s most popu- 
lous country, the result of a reform pro- 
gram that is even now being re-examined 
by the Chinese government. Deng, 81, 
and his allies are steering China through 
the most dramatic yet peaceful turnabout 
in a long, strife-laden history. The very 
word modernization has become a symbol 
of national purpose as Deng’s forces strive 
to update Chinese industry, agriculture, 
science and technology, and defense— 

even China’s way of thinking. The goal 
the reshaping of the country into a pros- 
perous and confident world power. “We 
are trying to compress the Renaissance, 
the Reformation and the Industrial Revo- 
lution into a single decade,” says Ying 
Ruocheng, China’s best-known stage ac- 
tor, who appeared two years ago in a pro- 
duction of Arthur Miller's Death of a 
Salesman in a Peking theater 

At the center of the transformation is 
the country’s aging leader, the shrewd 
and gritty party veteran who refers to the 
program of economic reform as China’s 
| “second revolution.” Whether in reaction 

to the paroxysms of hero worship that ac- 
companied Maoism or perhaps out of a 
personal sense of propriety, Deng Xiao- 
ping has actively discouraged a personal- 
ity cult for himself. His portrait does not 
adorn government offices, and his ances- 
tral home in Sichuan, though well main- 
tained, is virtually unknown to Chinese 
citizens. Still, the man and the “revolu- 
tion” are inseparable, and Deng’s person- 
al popularity appears to be on the in- 
crease. At the time of his 81st birthday 
last month, the Chinese press published a 
freshly written song in his honor. After 
twice repeating the words “Xiaoping, hel- 
| lo,” the lyrics continue: “Lands frozen in 
the past today are becoming fertile/ Ships 
grounded in the past today weigh anchor 
and sail/ Things lost in the past today are 
returning twofold.” 

At a long-awaited conference of the 
Chinese Communist Party that begins 
this week, Deng hopes to secure his vision 
by promoting some of his younger loyal- 
ists to positions of party leadership, there- 
by safeguarding his legacy of reform. In 
Peking last week, taxis and hotel rooms 
were in short supply as the more than 
1,000 conference delegates began to ar- 
rive in the capital. At the gathering, only 
the fourth such meeting in the 64-year 
history of the Chinese party, delegates 
will discuss a proposed new five-year plan 
for national development and other top- 
ics, but the “central mission” of the con- 
ference, according to Deng, will be the ad- 
vancement of younger leaders 

Accordingly, in keeping with the 
shake-up that has been under way 
throughout the country for some time, it is 
expected that as many as nine members 
of the party's so-called third echelon (see 
| box) could be named to the 24-member 
| Politburo, while between 30 and 50 new- 

comers could replace party veterans on 
the 210-member Central Committee 





| In Shenzhen, workers pose at a 54-story trade 
center that will be China’s tallest building 
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| group of visiting Japanese legislators, 














Says a middle-level official: “The changes 
will be part of a flowing movement rather 
than an abrupt one, but they will be sub- 
stantial and profound.” Deng, who knows 
full well that no program of reforms is ir- 
reversible, put it crisply when he told a 


“We will guarantee the continuity of the 
policy currently in force in China.” 

In venturing beyond the confines of 
Maoism over the past eight years, Deng’s 
great undertaking has, perhaps predict- 
ably, come in for some rough challenges 
Disagreement lingers between the re- 
formers, who are experimenting at the 
very margins of Marxism, and conserva- 
tives wedded to Marxist-Leninist ortho- 
doxy and Maoist collectivism. Communes 
have been abolished, central planning re- 
duced, party and government bureaucrats 
replaced by technocrats. Deng’s innova- 
tions, rooted in the premise of “building 
socialism with Chinese characteristics,” 
have stirred apprehension among China's 
Old Guard that the Communist Party’s 
dominance could eventually be endan- 
gered. How much ideology can a country 
shed and still be considered socialist, they 
ask, and how much economic liberaliza- 
tion can be permitted before pressures for 
greater political freedom arise? 

Other Communist countries, notably 
Hungary, have tinkered with market 
mechanisms. Bulgaria, for instance, has 
allowed the establishment of a string of 
largely autonomous companies that offer 
bonuses or other incentives to workers if | 
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warranted by profits. In Poland, some 
75% of farming is in private hands, as are 
some small restaurants and shops. But 
never before has a Communist state chal- 
lenged the tenets of Marxist economics as 
fundamentally as has Deng’s China. Sovi- 
et officials may complain that the Chinese 
have “gone too far,” but such criticism 
leaves the reformers undeterred. Says a 
Chinese party leader: “We should never 
regard Marx’s theory as some kind of im- 
mutable, sacred and inviolable thing.” 


et this does not mean that China 

is about to embrace capitalism 

full tilt. Deng and his collabora- 

tors have stretched Marxism as it 
has not been stretched before, but they 
have yet to define the political and eco- 
nomic structure they seek in its stead. 
“The Chinese are not sure where they are 
going,” says a Western economist who has 
served as a consultant in Peking. “There 
seems to be no overall plan.’ Deng’s goal, 
pragmatic to the core, is to pursue what- 
ever makes China strong. 

The reforms have also bred corrup- 
tion, large-scale fraud and considerable 
uncertainly among segments of the popu- 
lation. There are signs that, faced with 
unexpected problems and setbacks, the 
Peking leadership is contemplating new 
approaches to redefine some of its poli- 
cies. Efforts are under way to cool down a 
plainly overheated economy. In the ideo- 
logical context, there is a tendency to 
describe some of the country’s bolder 


Their hair fashioned in styles that were unheard of in China only a few years ago, women sit beneath dryers in Peking 








economic strategies as “experiments.” 

Official opinion continues to vacillate 
Deng has declared that talk of capitalism 
“cannot harm us,” but he has also cau- 
tioned that China must “combat the corro- 
sive influence of capitalist ideas.” At one 
point, the People’s Daily pronounced that 
the world had changed so much since the 
days of Marx and Lenin that “we cannot 
expect [their] works to solve our present- 
day problems.” A few days later, following 
angry and anxious cries that the paper had 
renounced the country’s very ideology, the 
People’s Daily backpedaled. It had meant 
to say, it explained in a retraction, only 
that Marxism-Leninism could not solve 
all of China’s problems. “We do have 
headaches and problems,” Chen Muhua, 
president of the People’s Bank of China, 
said recently. “From the last quarter of 
1984 to the first quarter of 1985, we sensed 
that the pace of economic reform was too 
fast. But in the course of development, you 
are bound to meet problems. The thing is 
to deal with them appropriately.” 

The factional jousting has intensified 
as the Dengists have sought to expand 
their reform program. Last October, the 
government extended to urban areas and 
to certain large industries a system of eco- 
nomic incentives that had been extremely 
successful in the countryside. In April, the 
party’s General Secretary, Hu Yaobang, 
announced that by the end of 1986 the 
People’s Liberation Army would dis- 
charge a quarter of its 4 million men, thus 
becoming a more modern, streamlined 
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Laborers haul dirt in baskets during the construction of a sports stadium in Chengdu, capital of Sichuan province 


and, by implication, more efficient force 
In May, the government launched a new 
education plan and followed it with the 
pledge that China’s largely theoretical le- 
gal code would be both strengthened and 
genuinely applied 
Two months later, the leadership an- 
nounced that it was taking a fresh look at 
the so-called Special Economic Zones, 
like Shenzhen, which borders Hong 
Kong, and Zhuhai, south of Canton. The 
zones were created in 1979 to attract for- 
eign investment and foster export trade 
while concentrating foreign influences in 
coastal areas. Shenzhen, Zhuhai and two 
other such zones apparently performed 
less satisfactorily than expected. As a con- 
sequence, plans for 14 similar enclaves 
| were scaled back. Where Deng once de- 
scribed Shenzhen as a major element in 
| his economic program, he now talked of it 
as an “experiment.” “We hope it will suc- 
ceed,” he said. “But if it fails, we will draw 
lessons from it.” 

In many respects, the results of 
Deng’s innovations have been remark- 
able. His goal is to raise the national per 
capita income to $800 by the year 2000, a 
formidable task. Already, China has not 
only met but exceeded its ambitious target 
of an annual 7% growth rate. The coun- 
tryside has flourished in the six years 
since Deng’s government introduced a 
“contract” system of incentives that al- 
lows China's 800 million peasants to sell 
all their surplus produce on the open mar- 
ket or to the state at premium prices and 





to establish small collective businesses 
Crop production has shattered records ev- 
ery year, turning China into a net export- 
er of grain; the average peasant has more 
than doubled his cash income to $125 a 
year. Yet the lives of a quarter of the 
world’s people cannot be changed easily, 
or overnight. China is not only the largest 
Third World nation but also one of the 
least developed. The fast pace of growth 
since the reforms went into effect has be- 
gun to tax the economy, putting extraor- 
dinary pressure on the infrastructure: en- 
ergy supplies, housing and transportation 
are stretched to the limit 

Moreover, despite a largely successful 
birth control scheme aimed at reducing 
the birthrate (now 17.5 per thousand), the 
population has topped the I billion mark 
Equally important, as many as 230 mil- 
lion Chinese are still illiterate. While un- 
deremployment is estimated at 40% to 
50%, skilled workers and experienced 
managers are in short supply. For all the 
emphasis on less central planning, only 
3% of the economy (9.3 million small en- 
terprises with 13 million employees and 
an annual turnover of $16 billion) is in- 
volved in private enterprise. Finally, the 
reforms have so far had only marginal im- 
pact in the cities, while their astonishing 
success in the countryside has started to 
level off. Chinese farmers are beginning 
to buckle down to the difficult transition 
from traditional methods to more sophis- 
ticated ones—from night soil, as it were, 
to nitrates. “They have achieved all the 
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easy gains,” says a Western agricultural 
expert. “Now comes the hard part.” 

Perhaps the most promising ingredi- 
ents of Deng’s second revolution are the 
small economic units, jointly owned by 
groups of citizens, that are known as col- 
lectives (see box). They are a far cry from 
the collectives of the Soviet Union, which 
on the whole have not been successful 
Aided by low-interest government loans 
and subsidies, the Chinese collectives of- 
fer both the security of a state-run busi- 
ness and the potential profit of private en- 
terprise. Their benefits have not been lost 
on the country. Thousands of new collec- 
tives are sprouting each month; this year 
two out of five graduates of city schools 
are expected to join such units 

Despite their generally small size, the 
collectives have reshaped the look of 
much of China. They produce badly need- 
ed consumer goods and step up competi- 
tion, They have also put to work some of 
the estimated 100 million members of the 
rural work force who are either unem- 
ployed or underemployed. By allowing 
them now to stay in the villages and work 
in nonfarming jobs, the collectives have 
reduced the number of peasants stream- 
ing into the already overcrowded cities 
“If we can keep the same proportion of 
urban and rural populations,”’ wrote Soci- 
ology Professor Fei Xiaotong in a recent 
issue of the Beijing Review, “we will enjoy 
an enormous success. Anything else 
would be a catastrophe.” 

What the collectives still 


have not 
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A Successor Generation 


Cc hinese history is replete with tales of imperial intrigue and sanguinary succes- 
sion struggles. No one, perhaps, understands the fate that may befall a lead- 
er’s policies after his death better than Deng Xiaoping, who was twice purged by 
Mao Tse-tung but bounced back in 1978 to begin dismantling Maoism. Not long 
after Deng came to power, he told a gathering of top officials that choosing his 
successors was “a task of century-long significance.” Since then, he has taken ev- 
ery possible precaution to ensure that Dengism will outlast him. 

Deng began his effort by abandoning the personality cult and dictatorial system 
fostered by Mao. In 1980 he replaced the autocratic position of party chairman with 
an eleven-man secretariat. In an even bolder move, he gave the spotlight position of 
General Secretary not to himself but to Hu Yaobang, 70, a former chief of the Com- 
munist Youth League and his occasional bridge partner. Since then, Deng has cho- 
sen to operate largely behind the scenes, stressing that the reform program is not his 
work but that of the party. He has thus allowed his two deputies, General Secretary 
Hu and Premier Zhao Ziyang, 66, to establish themselves as the leading lights of 
the “second echelon” that has assumed the full mantle of power. With a little help 











Hu Qili LiPeng 
from Deng, Hu and Zhao have in turn been grooming a “third echelon” of pragma- 
tists, who should see the reforms into the 21st century. 

The leader of the newest wave, and the fastest-rising star in the political firma- 
ment today, is Hu Qili (pronounced Chee-lee), 55, a gifted Communist Youth 
League activist. Even before the Communist takeover in 1949, Hu Qili was recruit- 
ed for the league's secretariat while a student at Peking University. There he at- 
tracted the attention of Hu Yaobang. Hu Qili is now the General Secretary's 
protégé and, according to Politburo Member Peng Zhen, the likely successor. Hu 
Qili is described as a smooth and charismatic man. “He is what we call both Red 
and expert,” says a middle-level party cadre. “He has good party credentials and is 
an intellectual too.” 

Another likely leader for the 90s is Wang Zhaoguo, 44, director of the Commu- 
nist Party's general office. His story is almost a Chinese version of a Horatio Alger 
tale. In 1980 Wang, who was then a deputy factory director, was assigned to take 
Deng on an inspection tour of Hubei province's No. 2 automobile plant. The bespec- 
tacled technician made such a good impression on Deng that he was promptly trans- 
ferred to Peking. Two years later, Wang was elevated to the Central Committee. 

One more “Red expert” on the fast track is Li Peng, 57, considered the man 
most likely to succeed Zhao Ziyang as Premier. A Soviet-trained engineer and a 
technocrat who once headed China's nuclear-energy program, Li became one of 
the country’s four Vice Premiers two years ago. His principal rival for the pre- 
miership is Vice Premier Tian Jiyun, 56. Tian’s main credential is that he helped 
to run Sichuan province for ten years as deputy to Zhao. 

Waiting in the wings are several others. Among them is Hu Jintao, 42, an 
economist who recently transferred from the Communist Youth League to be 
party chief of Guizhou province, one of the country’s most challenging posts. 
Like Wang Zhaoguo, Hu Jintao was discovered by Deng on an inspection tour in 
the provinces. One of the youngest of the heirs apparent is Zhang Wei, 33, a 
Communist Youth League follower of Hu Qili, who has been active in Tianjin 
City’s economic reforms. 

Nearly all the young reformers have the advantage of being sponsored by 
friends in high places. Yet the protégé system has one drawback: none of the 
third-echelon leaders has been through the byzantine politicking and the fester- 
ing feuds that have long characterized life at the top of the party. In Chinese poli- 
tics, as Deng knows all too well, there is no substitute for that experience. 
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been able to rectify is the inequity be- 
tween country and city. Free enterprise 
may flower on the farm, but, with some 
exceptions, it sputters in urban, heavily 
industrialized environments. As soon as 
the government declared last May that 
the cost of some subsidized goods in 22 cit- 
ies and provinces should be determined 
by market forces rather than by state de- 
cree, prices surged by as much as 50%. 
The rise triggered panic buying and 
brought back memories among older citi- 
zens of the hyperinflation that ravaged 
China in 1949 during the final months of 
the Nationalist government of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Many of the bureaucrats who run 
state-owned industries have been slow or 
reluctant to adjust to the new economic 
climate. As a result, almost a year after 
the introduction of the urban reforms, 
China’s success stories remain largely ru- 
ral: almost all the rich wanyuanhu (literal- 
ly “10,000-yuan households”—roughly 
$3,510) are in the countryside, as are nine 
out of ten private enterprises. “Yet with- 
out the urban reforms,” says a Western 
diplomat, “the rest of Deng’s program will 
eventually fail.” 

The reforms’ mixed results have 
made for some uncertainty among urban 
workers. In a recent poll of 2,500 city 
dwellers, conducted by the National Eco- 
nomic Reform Institute and Peking Uni- 
versity, 75% of the respondents conceded 
that the price reforms were beneficial, but 
more than half also said that they would 
prefer having their salaries frozen. Just as 
revealing was the response of a worker 
who visited a Peking library after a stop at 
the vegetable market. When the librarian 
suggested that he read a book on the new 
economic reforms, the man replied heat- 
edly, “I just paid 28 cents for a cab- 
bage”—a hefty sum for someone who may 
earn $30 a month—"and I don’t need any 
book on the reforms.” 

As the reformers have loosened the 
Maoist straitjacket on the economy, they 
have also permitted greater, though still 
limited, social, cultural and even political 
freedom. Their far-reaching education 
program, for example, is founded on 
Deng’s observation that “if a huge nation 
with | billion people could boost its edu- 
cation, its tremendous superiority in hu- 
man resources would never be matched 
by any other country.” The government 
plans to introduce gradually nine years of 
compulsory education throughout all of 
China. Until now, such basic education 
has not been mandatory, and was avail- 
able only in the cities. Under the new 
plan, primary and secondary schooling 
would be controlled not by the Ministry of 
Education in Peking but by local authori- 
ties, and private schools would be encour- 
aged. Under a reorganization of the uni- 
versity system, students would be charged 
tuition based on their ability to pay, but 
afler graduation would not be required to 
take a job offered them by the govern- 
ment. Students who accepted scholar- 
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ships, however, would be obligated to 
work where they were told. 

For a country that only a decade ago 
scorned educated people—intellectuals 
were denounced as “the stinking ninth 
category,” the lowest group in Mao’s class 
lexicon, during the chaotic Cultural Rev- 
olution—the educational reform seems a 
promising development, even if its grand 
ambition may not be realized any time 
soon. For the moment, neither sufficient 
money nor equipment nor qualified 
teachers are available to sustain the plan. 
Moreover, because education is now lo- 
cally financed, the wealthiest areas of the 
country will be the first to benefit. “This is 
the first official recognition,” says a senior 
Western diplomat, “that the poor areas 
lag substantially behind the rest of the 
country.” Another foreign observer in Pe- 
king takes the argument a step further. 
“Uneven development,” he suggests, “will 
be the main domestic political issue for 
the next two or three decades.” 

In the political arena, the Dengists 
have allowed a measure of free speech, 
though it is markedly restrained com- 
pared with the period in 1979 when dissi- 
dents were able to plaster their com- 
plaints on Peking’s “Democracy Wall.” 
The Chinese Democratic League, one of 
eight small non-Communist parties toler- 
ated by the government, was authorized 
earlier this year to publish a monthly 
magazine called Opinion of the Masses. In 
the first issue, the publication invoked 
Deng’s assertion that a revolutionary par- 





In an open market, a farmer, left, sells chickens to a customer 





ty should fear nothing except being un- 
able to hear public opinion. Last April, 
300 people from Shanxi province in the 
underdeveloped northwest staged what 
turned out to be a weeklong sit-in on the 
front steps of the Communist Party's mu- 
nicipal headquarters in Peking. They 
were former residents of the capital who 
had been sent to the countryside during 
the Cultural Revolution to “learn from 
the peasants.” Materializing like forgot- 
ten ghosts, the protesters demanded that 
they, along with 20,000 others in a similar 
situation, be allowed to reside once more 
in Peking. Their plea went unanswered: 
they were told that the city was already 
overcrowded and were sent back to 
Shanxi. If the outcome was disappointing 
for the demonstrators, at least they were 
not roughed up or arrested, as they would 
have been in Mao’s time 


n the whole, however, China re- 

mains a closed society that has 

yet to overcome the inhibitions or 

remove all the scars left by the 
Cultural Revolution. On a recent visit to 
Hong Kong, Liang Koude, a 60-year-old 
teacher, contended that the regime has 
not relaxed its hold enough. “The harder 
we struggle to free ourselves from the par- 
ty grip,” said Liang, “the stronger we feel 
the squeeze.” Writers, teachers, profes- 
sionals and educated people in general 
have grown so accustomed to self-censor- 
ship, said Liang, that they cannot “free 
themselves and fly off.” Although he be- 


Beneath the image of Donald Duck, patrons try fast food in Peking 











lieves in the imminence of a cultural re- 
naissance, Actor Ying agrees that the 
habit of caution will not die easily. “It 
would not be wrong,” he says, “to say that 
there is a moral crisis in our culture.” 

That situation may have been aggra- 
vated by the increasing exposure of the 
Chinese people to an ever wider array of 
influences from abroad. One week there is 
talk of a Disney-style amusement park for 
southern Peking. The next, General Mo- | 
tors delivers a fleet of 20 Cadillac limou- 
sines to be used by visiting businessmen. 
Last April, party officials, after solemnly 
viewing videotapes of the British rock 
group Wham!, allowed the band to appear 
in Peking, complete with scantily clad go- 
go dancers and pelvis-thrusting vocalist. 
A golf course is scheduled to open next 
May in the historic Valley of the Ming 
Tombs, with prospects of ski slopes, a 
racetrack and a hotel to be built nearby. 

The foreign influence is most visible 
in the very appearance of the people. Dur- 
ing more than two decades of Maoism, the 
Chinese wore proletarian garb, look-alike 
unisex uniforms in drab colors. Now the 
lusterless Mao suits have given way to a 
variety of clothing, including trench coats 
and safari jackets. The result is a transfor- 
mation in the look of many a city street. 
Here and there, sunglassed trendies wear- 
ing 3-in. platform shoes, English-slogan 
T shirts and zipper-pocketed jeans share 
the sidewalks with young women whose 
ruffled shirts are incongruously set off by 
knee-high stockings. 
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The average Chinese is now said to 
spend a quarter of his or her salary on 
clothes. Tickets for garment fairs are sold 
by scalpers at 50 times face value. The 
biggest rage of all is for Western-style 
suits. So desired is the new look that for a 
while some factories and work units 
handed out Western suits instead of cash 
bonuses to deserving workers. The prac- 
tice was soon officially dubbed one of the 
Eight New Evil Winds* and eventually 
banned by the government. But fashion is 
still coming on strong in Chinese life, at 
least in the big cities. “It’s fantastic,” says 
Pierre Cardin, as eleven Chinese models 
sashay up a Peking runway in black silk 
dresses made for him in Shanghai. “In ten 





*The original Eight Evil Winds, designated in 1951 
and °52, were corruption. waste, bureaucracy, bribery, 
tax evasion, theft of state property, cheating on govern- 
ment contracts and stealing economic information 


On a Canton street, Western-style clothing and traditional dress 
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years this place will be like Seoul.” 
That is precisely what Deng’s oppo- 
nents—and perhaps Deng himself—fear. 
As China dresses up, it has also begun to 
pursue new goals. Under Mao, the people 
were told that their lives would be en- 
riched if they dedicated themselves to 
work. Now they are being exhorted to 
work in order to get rich. “Our govern- 
ment promotes the policy that some will 
get rich first,” says Du Runsheng, the top 
party adviser on rural affairs. “Then oth- 
ers will get rich. Our final goal is that all 
people will be rich.” The words kuaile, or 
pleasure, and yule, or recreation, have 
crept back into the national vocabulary 
“Only with an adequate amount of wining 
and dining, fun and games,” says an edi- 
tor of the China Youth Daily, “will the 
workers’ productive power be restored.” 
The invitation to pleasure is being 
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| imported television sets and refrigerators 
| were a national obsession. After one cul- 
| minated 
| by 200 million viewers, the authorities 
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taken up with accelerating zest. Beauty 
parlors have mushroomed. Sedate discos 
and bowling alleys have sprung up. Citi- 
zens are snapping up $100 cameras and 
going on picture-taking sprees. In a few 
Cities, six out of seven families own a tele- 
vision set, on which they can watch com- 
mercials offering a wide range of domestic 
and foreign consumer goods. There are 
aerobics classes and body-building ses- 
sions; one of the beauty items for sale in 
the capital is a fengruqi, a machine pur- 
ported to enlarge the breast. 

Other diversions are less acceptable to 
the regime. In some video parlors, where 
impromptu movie screenings are shown 
with a video recorder, customers pay 30 
times as much to see an imported porno- 
graphic movie as a Chinese film. In a sud- 
den crackdown on Peking street vendors 
last spring, the police confiscated 700,000 
copies of lurid tabloids. Even more threat- 
ening, perhaps, are trends that amount to 
outright rejection of the egalitarian ideal. 
In Peking, more and more families have 
been hiring housemaids. For a while, lot- 
teries that promised such grand prizes as 





in a televised finale watched 
banned the pastime, saying that lotteries 
are “disgusting.” 

Critics within the regime, fearful that 
Western valuables bring Western values, 
find plenty of ammunition in such ex- 
cesses to use in sniping at reform. “Mon- 
ey,” said former Propaganda Chief Deng 
Liqun, “has already eroded relations be- 
tween our people.” The great drive for 
riches, and the diversions they afford, also 
troubles many party and government bu- 
reaucrats—though for less ideological 
reasons. Their complaint is that the re- 
forms have left them out: with incomes 
under $35 a month, they earn far less than 
enterprising peasants and even some ur- 
ban workers. A vice minister takes home 
less than Li Yongming, a Peking cabby | 
who chooses to work 15 hours a day, seven 
days a week. The losses are not only fi- 
nancial. “Party people,” says an academi- 
cian, “are losing their stability as well.” 
Nor are they consoled by the admonition 
of Hu Qili, secretary of the Communist | 
Party Central Committee and one of | 
Deng Xiaoping’s lieutenants, that party 
members “must be first in suffering hard- 
ship and last in enjoying benefits.” 

In response, some middle-level offi- 
cials have come up with ingenious racke- 
teering schemes. Earlier this year, the 
press told the story of Liu Baoqin, a minor 
county official who dreamed up a ploy to 
import color television sets from Hong 
Kong and resell them. By the time the au- 
thorities caught up with him, Liu had 
made a huge profit and was taking it easy 
in a luxury hotel in Shenzhen. Last month 
the People’s Daily reported that Xiang 
Dong, an official in Yunnan province, 
had used state funds to buy pornographic 
videotapes. At the same time, China's 
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o revive those qualities 

that graced us as children, 
yet all too often elude us as 
adults, American Express is 
launching Project Home- 
town America:" This program 
will help fund innovative ap- 
proaches in towns and cities 
across the country to unite 
people in solving local prob- 
lems. To seek solutions that 
ensure better lives for us all. 

To help your community solve 
its problems, a contribution will be 
made through the end of the year 
each time you use the American 
Express* Card. Or buy American 
Express” Travelers Cheques. Or 
purchase a travel package of over 
$500 (excluding airfare) at an 

ress Travel Rela ‘ ri | oR 


* 


American Express Travel Service 
Office. Another donation will be 
made for each new American 
Express Card application ap- 
proved during this time 

But there is a larger purpose. To 
get us all to help. Because whoever 
we are, whatever we do, were part 
of acommunity first. A community 
that sustains us. A community 
that’s our home. 

It’s in this spirit that Project 
Hometown America was created. 
And in this spirit it will succeed 

American Express wants to 
rekindle those qualities we knew as 
children. To renew in us the spirit of 
goodwill. Of caring and concern 
To make us act a little bit more 
childlike 
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WHEN YOU'RE LIVING OUT OF A SUITCASE, 
CHOOSE AMERICA’S GREAT LODGING VALUE. 
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Comfortable The finest of Quality 
accommodations, Moderately priced, accommodations, 
limited facilities, well-appointed rooms, graciously appointed 

no-frill prices. complete facilities. rooms, extra amenities. 


800-228:5150 800:228:5151 800:228:5152 


Call toll free, or call your travel agent, to discover the Quality Choice worldwide 















| news agency, Xinhua, revealed that some 
Hainan officials had jointly embezzled 
about $1.5 billion by importing large 
quantities of cars, TV sets, video recorders 
and motorcycles and reselling them at 
higher prices at government expense. 

Nearly half of the 40 million men and 
women on the party’s membership rolls, 
4% of the population, signed up during the 
fervor of the Cultural Revolution. Now 
they find themselves faced with a new or- 
der that seems both hostile and incompre- 
hensible. “It’s only natural that there will 
be disgruntled bureaucrats and party peo- 
ple.” says a senior Western diplomat. 
“They are not sharing in the wealth, and 
they are losing their positions of control.” 
A story circulating among Chinese intel- 
lectuals tells of a group of party veterans 
wandering along the bustling streets of 
Shenzhen. After taking stock of the high- 
rise apartments and the stores jammed 
with consumer goods, one of the old- 
timers bursts into tears. “Is this,” he weeps, 
“what we fought for?” 


ne of the paradoxical effects of 
the transformation is that some 
of those who join the party these 
days—and all Chinese are free to 
do so except those directly implicated in 
the excesses of the Cultural Revolution— 
are joining not out of ideological convic- 
tion but out of straightforward pragma- 
lism, Gu Dehua, a 28-year-old tailor in 
Shanghai who earns about $70 a month, 
enrolled in the party apparently in much 





the same spirit as a Western counterpart | 


might sign up with the Rotarians. Did Gu 
see a contradiction between the Commu- 
nist vision and his eagerness to collect 
material possessions? “Communism is the 
ideal,” he explained, sitting in a small 
room appointed with two TV sets, one col- 


or, the other black and white. “But my 
property is mine forever.” 
“The party's legitimacy,” says one 


government official, “will come from the 
success of its policies. As the country be- 
comes stronger, so too will the party.” As 
Leader Deng sees it, that means retiring 
many of the older officials and replacing 
them with better-educated, better-quali- 
fied young technocrats. Yet rebuilding the 
party remains an uphill struggle. Despite 
infusions of fresh blood, nearly half of its 
members have no more than an elemen- 
tary education and at least 10% are illiter- 
ate. Many are unprepared to deal with 
directives from government and party 
headquarters that put a premium on effi- 
ciency and management skill. 

At the highest levels, Deng has tried 
to ensure that his reforms will outlast him 
by weeding oul opponents or gently mov- 
ing them to the sidelines. In 1981 he eased 
out Party Chairman and Premier Hua 
Guofeng, Mao's choice for the succession, 
and installed in Hua’s place General Sec- 
retary Hu Yaobang. The premiership, 
| which Hua also held, went to Zhao 
Ziyang, the former governor of Sichuan. 
Last July, Propaganda Chief Deng Liqun, 
who had missed no opportunity in re- 
cent years to reaffirm “the purity of 














Flourishing Collectives 


A‘ first glance, Fenghuang is still a backward village. Peasants pull two- 
wheeled harnessed carts along the roads, and sewage remains the primary 
fertilizer. Beneath that superficial impression, however, the lives of the 865 peo- 
ple of Fenghuang and of their neighbors in Sichuan province have been revolu- 
tionized. Where just six years ago most of the villagers were rice growers, today 
nearly 80% of Fenghuang’s work force is no longer engaged in farming. Some 
peasants mix fodder, some produce soft drinks, some refine edible oil. Many of 
them work in a small distillery, brewing a potent rice liquor called feifeng daqu 
(flying phoenix wine). Whatever their trade, most of Fenghuang’s inhabitants are 
pursuing their ventures jointly in group-owned enterprises known as collectives. 

These small, low-risk economic bodies, which have sprouted throughout China, 
are an important component of Deng Xiaoping’s second revolution. They serve as 
manageable guinea pigs, where the authorities can tinker with flexible production 
lines or even try out such foreign devices as stockholding and mergers. “We have a 
saying,” explains Shen Yuanlong, director of the Peking-based State Administra- 
tion for Industry and Commerce, * *A small boat can turn back more easily.’ ” 

The collectives, which range in size from a few people to several thousand, have 
gone in for all manner of enterprise. Visitors to the Yuying (Civilized Heroes) mar- 
ket in Peking, for instance, will find tape decks and stationery for sale. Small group- 
owned businesses this year plan to build 59 hotels in Peking alone. The most daring 
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Two faces of Fenghuang: brewing rice liquor; walking pigs along a street 


of these experiments has seen a few collectives sell “internal shares” to employees, 
on which they stand to gain “bonuses” (the capitalist-sounding term dividends is 
still avoided). When a photoprinting service in Shanghai offered stock for sale earli- 
er this year, thousands of people lined up to pay $17.50 each per share, equivalent to 
about half a month's wages for an average worker. 

In Peking, the Tian Qiao Merchandise Co., which produces cosmetics and 
clothes, went so far as to issue what appeared to be real stock, complete with voting 
rights and variable dividends. So great was the demand for a piece of the action that 
the firm had to turn away thousands of individuals who responded to an advertise- 
ment posted at the store’s entrance. The stock offering had official approval: it was 
orchestrated by the State Commission for Restructuring the Economic System, 
which is headed by Premier Zhao Ziyang. 

Collective ownership has altered the way many people live. Feng- 
huang village’s gross sales figures have soared over the past six years, even 
though the agricultural share of its production has dropped sharply. In 1977 the 
village earned about $50,000. Last year the figure was up to $1.5 million, and this 
year’s goal is $2.5 million. Not only have the peasants been able to give up the 
backbreaking labor of tilling rice paddies, but they are now taking in vastly 
more money than in 1977. “People’s lives are changing,” says Han Bing- 
qing, manager of the collectively owned Fenghuang Industrial Combine, an ag- 
glomeration of ten small factories and assembly plants. “In the past, the big items 
for us were bicycles, sewing machines and watches. Now those are just middle 
goods. Our big goods are washing machines, motorcycles, refrigerators and tape 
recorders.” As peasants come to expect more creature comforts, and as the liveli- 
hood of villages increasingly depends on their manufacture, Dengist reforms 
could prove harder and harder to uproot. 
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Communism,” was ousted from his post. 

Deng Xiaoping has defanged other 
neo-Maoists, or “whateverists” (so called 
because of their belief that whatever Mao 
said was correct) by offering them high 
posts without power. In April, General 
Secretary Hu launched an overhaul of re- 
gional and local party units; later he an- 
nounced that 40,000 party members 
would be ousted. In June, eight new min- 
isters were appointed; all were much 
younger than the incumbents. 

This month’s party conference is ex- 
pected to consolidate that process by 
strengthening the position of the 
| younger Deng supporters of the 
“third echelon,” including Hu 
Qili and former Youth Leader 
Wang Zhaoguo. Overall, these 
personnel changes have been ac- 
complished with notably less of 
the factional fighting and in- 
trigue that have attended so 
many of China’s ideological tran- 
sitions in the recent past. 

Still, some members of the 
Old Guard stubbornly cling to 
power. Such veterans as Presi- 
dent Li Xiannian, 76, and Mar- 
shal Ye Jianying, 86, a member 
of the Standing Committee of the 
Communist Party Politburo and 
vice chairman of the party's mili- 
tary commission, continue to 
command a following in the mili- 
tary establishment. While they 
accept the reforms, they are said 
to harbor some doubts about 
their pace and scope. Among the 
most formidable of the pragma- 
tists’ adversaries is Chen Yun, a 
central planner who master- 
minded the Soviet-style econom- 
ic programs of the ‘50s. He is said 
to believe that the reforms can 
work only if they are kept within a 
tight socialist structure. If the Chi- 








enterprises were cheating on their taxes. 
Deng’s government is concerned that 


| jealousies could grow even further among 





China’s many regions, thus affecting the 
pace of reform. This may intensify the need 
for the Deng leadership to forge a national 
vision that goes beyond Communism. Hu 
Yaobang recently told the party’s propa- 
ganda department that “the most important 
political task of literary and artistic creation 
and performance is to inspire patriotism.” 
But patriotism without a higher goal can 
easily curdle into ugly nationalism. “There 
are obvious dangers to using nationalism 








Deng Xiaoping walks with his grandchildren ina Nanjing park 





nese economy is a bird in a cage, 
Chen holds, then the cage should 
be enlarged but not discarded. “In crossing 
the stream,” he reportedly warned his col- 
leagues in another metaphor, “wade cau- 
tiously to avoid stumbling over stones.” 
That may be a point well taken. Even 
if Deng and his colleagues maintain con- 
trol at the top, they still face opposition at 
the regional and local levels. This is 


The overriding aim is to ensure that the legacy will endure. 


here,” says a Western diplomat. “The main 
one is that someday the Chinese will once 
again go off the chauvinistic deep end.” 
Several times during the past century 
China has absorbed outside influences 
only, in a convulsive fit, to spit them out 
again. In the mid-19th century, the fanat- 





| death of Deng won't matter too much. But 





ical Taiping rebels nearly overthrew the 
non-Chinese Manchu Dynasty with an 
eclectic ideology of primitive Commu- 
nism and a wrathful Old Testament deity. 
In 1900, two years after the proclamation 
of Western-oriented reforms by the young 
Emperor Guang Xu, the Boxers, a peas- 
ant organization that aimed at ridding 
China of the presence and influence of 
Europeans, exploded in a burst of xeno- 
phobia, called for the ouster of all foreign- 
ers and fought a yearlong war with West- 
ern colonial troops dispatched to put 
down the uprising. Six decades later, fol- 
lowing the collapse of a close as- 
sociation with the Soviet Union 
in ideological wrangling about 
the true path to Communism, 
Mao triggered the Cultural Revo- 
lution to turn China in on itself 
once again. “The one constant in 
China in this century has been 
change,” says Father Laszlo La- 
dany, a Hong Kong-based ana- 
lyst of Chinese affairs. “Change 
is the only certain thing.” 

So far, Deng and his reformist 
allies have displayed an impres- 
sive blend of self-criticism and 
self-confidence in their attempts 
to balance a measure of freedom 
with control, unity with diversity, 
experimentation with tradition. 
Their success at opening to the 
outside world a country that has 
long lived behind walls both great 
and small has been remarkable. 
The people have seized their new 
opportunities with the spirit and 
skill shown by the industrious 
Overseas Chinese. But the very 
success of reform could invite 
trouble as the initial heady effects 
of the transition subside. “Suppose 
in 15 or 20 years they haven't met 
their goals,” says a senior Western 
diplomat. “Suppose factionalism 
gets in the way. Suppose popula- 
tion growth gets out of hand. Sup- 
pose energy and transportation begin to 
prevent the economy from growing. The 
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I worry about the future.” 

Such concern could mount as long as 
the government pursues a policy of trial 
and error, one day stressing a capitalist 
slogan (“To Get Rich Is Glorious”), 





all the more so because China is a 
huge country that tends toward frac- 
tiousness at any sign of uncertainty 


@ NEXT WEEK 


the next a Communist one (“Sacri- 
fice for Socialism”). The most urgent 
priority of what some Chinese call | 





The architect of China’s “second revolution,” 
Deng Xiaoping, came to the forefront during the 
epic Long March of 1934-35. Next week, TIME 
will present an illuminating account of Deng’s 
up-and-down career excerpted from Pulitzer- 
Prizewinning Foreign Correspondent Harrison 
E. Salisbury’s forthcoming work, The Long 
March. Also: why Mao Tse-tung turned on his 
comrades and highlights of the 6,000-mile trek 
that shaped today’s China. 


in Peking. “Already,” says a foreign 
diplomat, “we are seeing signs of 
provinces erecting trade barriers 
against goods from other areas.” 
Economic improvement varies from 
region to region, and vested interests 
have begun to assert themselves. 
| Chongqing, the country’s largest 
city, was criticized last spring by Pe- 
king for refusing to send its bonus 
taxes to the central government. 
The People’s Daily reported that 
half of all state- and collectively run 


Deng’s “cultureless [materialistic] 
revolution” is to find a new dynamic 
for China that can help ensure the | 
stability of its society even when the | 
inevitable economic and political 
disappointments occur. The prag- | 
matists have succeeded in brushing | 
off the ashes of Maoism. They must | 
now find a way of enabling the Mid- 
5 





dle Kingdom toadvanceat last along 
a middle way. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by David Aikman, Jaime A. 
FlorCruz and Richard Hornik/Peking 
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“Because Liberty Mutual saved us some real money 
on our homeowners insurance” 


“We shopped around for homeowners insurance the same way we shopped around 


for a home. The people at Liberty Mutual offered our family the right kind of 
protection at a price that saved us some real money. We really believe in that company.” 


AMERICA BELIEVES IN 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Liberty Mutual Ins ¢ Group/Bost 
Watch “The Statue of Liberty” Monday, October 28 on your local Public Television Station. Funded by Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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silver tray nestled in sediment 
Bottles of vintage Bordeaux wine 
scattered on the ocean floor. A gaping 
hole where once a giant smokestack had 





stood. The ship’s bridge, damaged by a 
falling boom. These and other poignant 
images of disaster, all in Picasso blue, 
were distributed in Washington last 
week at a news conference held by 
Marine Geologist Robert Ballard, 
leader of the expedition that early 
this month located and photo- 
graphed the sunken liner Titanic. 
They were only a few of the 12,000 
photos shot at the bottom of the At- 
lantic by the unmanned submersi- 
bles Argo and Angus after they had 
been lowered 13,000 ft. beneath the 
waves from their mother ship, the 
U.S. Navy research vessel Knorr. 
During the 90-minute conference, 
Ballard took his captivated audience on a 
kind of guided tour of the Titanic, running 
videotapes shot by the Argo as it was 
dragged by the Knorr back and forth ina 
series of passes over the site. The dramatic 
tapes clearly show the great ship sitting 
upright, pointing toward the north and 
covered with a fine layer of silt. The port 
and starboard anchor chains are wrapped 
around their capstans, still holding the 
anchors in place, and in the top deck 
there is a gaping hole that was once a sky- 
light. Through it, Ballard told his viewers, 
“you can see right down the grand stair- 
case.” The railings and wooden deck are 
intact, the individual planks clearly visi- 
ble. The davits still hang empty over the 
side, their lifeboats, which saved only 700 
of the ship’s 2,200 passengers, long gone 
Although the expedition reported 


was in “museum shape,” the videotape 
shows that the stern is missing, and the 





Angus’ still photos show wreckage, in- 





Haunting Images of Disaster 


Titanic’s discoverer reveals dramatic pictures of the sunken ship 


cluding a giant crane and a ship’s tele- 
graph, littering the ocean floor. Why the 
stern disintegrated remains a mystery. 
Ballard pointed out that there is no evi- 
dence on the ocean floor of any great im- 
pact, which suggests that the huge ship 
settled gently to the bottom. Only two of 





shortly after the discovery that the Titanic | 


| Sediment-covered tray and wine bottles, 
above; Ballard at news conference 
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Photographs by Woods Hole Oceanographic institution 
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| the 7itanic’s four mighty smokestacks re- 


main in place; the others collapsed, per- 
haps when the ship's boilers exploded as 
they sank into the icy waters 

While the Argo was being maneu- 
vered around the Titanic, Ballard re- 
vealed, it had a couple of close calls, once 
hitting the bridge, another time brushing 
against a smokestack. Despite his initial 
alarm, neither the Argo nor the Titanic 
was damaged in these encounters. But in 
the process, the submersible collected the 
only artifact so far brought up from 
the great liner: a smudge of paint 
scraped from the smokestack. Bal- 
lard also disclosed that after “mow- 
ing the lawn” with highly advanced 
technological gear (sweeping his so- 
nar back and forth and checking its 
soundings with a magnetometer), 
the expedition had actually located 
the Titanic with a “25-year-old echo 
sounder. It could have been done in 
a fishing boat.” 

With so attentive an audience, 


| Ballard, a devoted student of Titanic lore, 
*! could not resist bringing up a controver- 
| sial subject: the actions of Stanley Lord, 


captain of the liner Californian, who Bal- 
lard said was definitely within reach of 
the sinking ship and may have ignored its 
white distress flares. Lord claimed at in- 
vestigations of the tragedy that the Cali- 
fornian was more than 19 miles north of 
the sinking ship. “The Californian was in- 
side of ten miles, perhaps as close as four 
miles,” Ballard insisted, “and there is no 
doubt it could have gone in there and res- 
cued those people. It’s just tragic.” 
Ballard had another point to make: he 
is vehemently opposed to any plans to 
raise the Titanic. As he said earlier upon 
his return to Woods Hole, “There is no 
light at that depth, and little life can be 
found. It is a quiet, peaceful place and a 
fitting place for the remains of this great- 
est of sea tragedies to rest. Forever may it 
remain that way. And may God bless 
those now found souls.” —By Ellie McGrath. 


Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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The Upstaging of Halley’s Armada 


A U.S. spacecraft makes the first encounter with a comet 


funny thing happened on the way to 
Halley’s comet last week. As an arma- 
da of Soviet, Japanese and European space 
probes hurtled through the cosmos toward 
their heralded meetings with the fabled 
comet next March, they were upstaged 
by a modest and almost archaic Ameri- 
can spacecraft. The Inter- 
national Cometary Ex- 
plorer whipped through 
the tail of an obscure 
apparition called Giaco- 
bini-Zinner, thereby be- 
coming the first man- 
made object to encounter 
a comet. 
Easily weathering the 
risky rendezvous, the 
half-ton craft transmitted 
a stream of valuable and sometimes sur- 
prising data about the 465,000-mile-long 
cometary tail to jubilant scientists tuned in 
at NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md. ICE’s coup enabled Amer- 
ican astronomers and space scientists to 
recover some of the patriotic and profes- 
sional pride that was dashed in 1981 when 
Washington budget slashers vetoed a U.S. 
mission to Halley. “We wanted to make 
sure the U.S. didn’t take a backseat to 
anyone,” says NASA Spokesman James 
Elliott, “and we've done it.” 
ICE is in fact an old space hand, hav- 
ing already logged more than 30 million 
miles before its billion-mile cometary od- 
yssey. Measuring 5 ft. tall and 5 ft. in di- 
ameter, the drum-shaped spacecraft was 
launched on Aug. 12, 1978; as one of three 
vehicles in the International Sun-Earth 
Explorer project, it was named ISEE-3 and 
designated to orbit a sun-earth libration 
| point (where the gravitational pull of the 
| sun precisely nullifies terrestrial gravity) 

930,000 miles from the earth. Its mission: 

to study the effect of the solar wind on the 

earth’s magnetic field. Yet even as ISEE-3 
| sniffed at solar breezes, its flight director, 
NASA Aerospace Engineer Robert Far- 
quhar, was plotting to divert it somehow 
toward a comet. “The craft was custom- 
made to measure plasma waves,” he ex- 
plains, “and that’s exactly what you find 
at the back of a comet.” 

Farquhar’s first thought was that 
ISEE-3 could be directed toward Halley, 
providing a drastically cheaper alterna- 
tive to the more than $350 million that a 
new and more sophisticated mission 
would cost. He soon realized, however, 
that the radio on the diminutive probe 
was too weak to transmit data from 80 
million miles away, the distance of Halley 
when it is most accessible to visiting 
earthships. Additional research suggested 
a less glamorous but more practical alter- 


|} Solar wind 





















native: comet Giacobini-Zinner, which 
orbits the sun once every 6.5 years and 
could be easily visited when it was about 
44 million miles from the earth, well with- 
in the satellite’s radio range. As an added 
bonus, a rendezvous with G-Z, as NASA 
scientists call it, could occur six months 
ahead of the Halley en- 
counter. Farquhar began 
petitioning NASA officials 
to spend the meager $3 
million it would take to 
commandeer ISEE-3. To 





cause unpredictable shifts in the comet’s 
path. Thus toward the end of ICE's 21- 
month approach to G-Z, NASA engineers 
had to readjust the satellite’s trajectory fre- 
quently to keep it on target. Another wor- 
ry: ICE, which was not designed to chase 
down comets, lacks a dust shield and is 
traveling so fast it can be done in by a piece 
of cometary debris as small as a grain of 
sand. “From what we know, we think the 
craft will survive,” said a concerned John 
Brandt, head of the astronomy and solar 
physics lab at Goddard. “It’s what we 
don’t know that could cause problems.” 
As it turned out, all fears were for 
naught. The craft sliced neatly and un- 
scathed through the bow wave—a detect- 
able shock wave that the comet makes as 
it plows through the solar wind—encoun- 








CHASING A COMET 


31983 Satellite is hurled by 


9/11/85 
Giacobint-Zinner 
comet flyby 


1 8/12/78 Satellite, launched 
into an orbit where earth 
and sun's gravity are equal, 
investigates solar wind +t 
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his surprise, the allocation was approved 
before he had figured out how to divert 
the craft. “It may have turned out not to 
be possible,” he says, “but at that point 
there was no backing out.” 

After a marathon brainstorming ses- 
sion, he and his colleagues managed to 
map a route that looked like nothing so 
much as a plate of linguine. In June 1982 
they instituted a series of computer com- 
mands and gentle rocket bursts that swung 
the spacecraft out of its libration-point or- 
bit into eccentric earth orbits. In these 
loops and twists, it swept past the moon 
five times, making repeated use of lunar 
gravity to boost its speed on each pass. 
When the satellite swooped to its final 
pass, only 75 miles from the 
lunar surface in December 
1983, and was flung toward 
G-Z at 45,000 m.p.h., NASA 
confidently renamed it ICE. 

A comet, however, is a 
fickle creature. As it ap- 
proaches the sun and heats 
up, volatile material vapor- 
izes to form the cometary 
coma (head) and tail, some- 
times in sudden bursts that 


Amodel of ICE 


lunar gravity toward 
comet and observes it 


2 1982 Satellite is ejected from 
orbit to loop the earth and 
study earth's magnetotail 


TIME Diagram by Cynthia Davis 


tering it 117,000 miles from the cometary 
nucleus; it then sailed through the front of 
the tail, only 5,000 miles behind the nucle- 
us. Among the spacecraft’s most impor- 
tant observations: the comet's tail was five 
times as thick as its predicted width of 
3,000 miles, and charged molecules of wa- 
ter and carbon monoxide were detected, 
for the first time confirming directly that 
a comet is, as Brandt puts it, “basically a 
large, dirty snowball.” 

ICE’s odyssey is not over. It will swing 
in front of Halley’s comet in March and 
keep traveling in an orbit that will bring it 
close to earth again nearly three decades 
from now. Farquhar proposes that the re- 
turning satellite, still coated with comet 

dust that scientists would 
dearly like to examine, be 
maneuvered to a low orbit 
and then retrieved by the 
shuttle. And when might 
this astonishing rescue mis- 
sion occur? Says Farquhar 
matter-of-factly: “We esti- 
mate roughly Aug. 2, 2012.” 
— By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/ 
Washington 
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For Pete’s Sake, He Cried 


Rose confirms Cobb's place in heaven and his own on earth 


hen Pete Rose finally overtook Ty 
Cobb, emotion at last overcame 
Rose. For minutes after a back 
pounding from teammates, opponents and 
even the umpires, he was left alone at first 
base. Then the base itself was removed 
confiscated for posterity, and he was lost 
That's the first time I was ever on a base 
ball field,” Rose thought later, “when I 
didn't know what todo.” He “was doing all 
right,” as he put it, “until | looked up and 
started thinking of my family.” Particular- 
ly his father, who died in 1970. “I saw him 
up there, and right behind him was Cobb 
Right behind him. Regardless of what you 
think, Ty is up there 
As the ovation swelled last Wednes- 
day, everyone in Cincinnati's brimming 
ball park felt close to Rose, but only First 
Base Coach Tommy Helms was nearby. A 
quarter of a century ago, Helms and Rose 
were minor-league roommates, partners 


several 


in mischief, who both became Rookies of 


the Year in the National League. A tem- 
poral way of fixing Rose’s career is to re- 
member that Helms actually followed him 
to that eminence by three seasons but has 
already beaten him to pasture by eight 
Displaying tenderness publicly for the first 
time maybe in 44 years. the great rough- 
neck laid his head on Helms’ shoulder and 
cried, bringing Petey Rose out of the Reds 
dugout on the run. His bat-boy uniform 
has had to be let out a few times in the 
twelve years since Petey was three. As they 
wrapped their arms around each other, the 
father seemed the child 

It was a cool, coming-of-autumn eve- 
ning on the Ohio River. At Rose’s every 


60 





motion, the flashes from the instant cam- 
eras made a light show. Enough newsmen 
joined the “Rose Watch” to prompt the 
youngest Cincinnati players to ask their 
manager in hushed voices, “Is this what a 
World Series is like?’ Rose grinned and 
nodded. A few days before in Chicago, a 
left-handed Cubs pitcher wrecked his | 
shoulder in a bicycle accident, and for 
several hours the city of Cincinnati was | 
listed in critical condition. Throughout | 
his 23rd season, Rose has played himself | 
routinely against right 
handers. So, starting after 
all in the final game of the 
Chicago series, he slapped 
two hits to equal Cobb's 
storied 4,191, and very 
nearly a third. For a man 
with a home-attendance 
clause in his contract (al 
most six bits a ticket after 
1.5 million), this is the defi- 
nition of integrity. Though 
Rose had said, “I have a 
way of things always turn- 
ing out right for me,’ 
body caught the suggestion 
that he was on the brink of 
two wonders, the other one 
uuming 

Fifty-seven years to the 
day since Cobb pinch-hit 
and popped up in his final 
major-league at bat, Rose 
stroked a clean single to 
left center on a 2-1 slider 
from Eric Show in the first 
inning of a 2-0 victory over 


no 





a clean single stroked to left center on a 2-and-1 pitch brought the great roughneck to tears and posterity 


the San Diego Padres. “You missed a 
good ball game tonight,” Rose told Presi 
dent Reagan over the phone. For some 
reason, Baseball Commissioner Peter Ue 
berroth and National League President 
Chub Feeney missed it too. Not only did 
Rose score both runs and make a defen 
sive dive for the final out, but unbeliev- 
ably in the seventh inning, he duplicated 
his inaugural 1963 triple off Pittsburgh’s 
Bob Friend, an identical shot into the left 
field corner. Could Rose be starting over 
“In total bases, I'm right on Babe Ruth’s 
heels now,” he said, meaning 116 behind 
“And I've got a chance to catch Cobb in 
runs [103 to go] 

This is not a vendetta against the iras- 
_ cible genius who batted 
367 over 24 seasons 
though relative merits are 
always debatable (see box) 
Rose has decided 
couldn’t be that bad a guy 
= and get 4,191 hits.” And he 
- has known all along “you 
can’t compare Honus 
Wagner and Ty Cobb with 
Peter Rose and [Boston's 
349-batting] Wade Boggs 
I respect all of the old-tim- 
ers. They did what they 
had to do against the com- 
petition they had to play 
against. The travel was 
better in those days; the 
surfaces are better today 
But if you start 
dead balls and bad gloves 
spitballs and relief pitch- 
ers, nobody can win.” All 
the same, he had to put ina 
for speedy “black 
outfielders,” none of whom 
were allowed to confound 


“you 


arguing 


word 
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Cobb. “Willie Mays and Bobby Bonds 
were chasing my stuff down,” Rose re- 
minded. Ina telephone call that much en- 
tertained the press box, a deskman back 
at one newspaper had a question: “Is he 
saying black people run faster than white 
people?” Stop the presses. 

Unlike Ruth-chaser Roger Maris and 
others under journalistic seige, Rose kept 
both his hair and humor. The two-a-day 
press conferences, better attended than 
some State of the Union messages, raised 
issues as profound as the soup du jour at 
Flanigan’s on Second Street, hereafter to 
be known as Pete Rose Way. “I knew 
chicken noodle was on Tuesday,” he said 
significantly. But that night an 0-for-4 
showing got him away from the specials 
(asparagus) and back to the basics (vege- 
table). Ron Robinson, a raw Reds pitcher 
who last spring had fretted that he 
wouldn't make it back from the minors 
for Rose’s moment, whacked his first ma- 
jor-league hit on Tuesday, The game was 
halted, and Robinson was given the ball. 

Inexhaustibly, Rose softened every- 
one’s wait by spinning old baseball tales, 
some of them set in speakeasies. Like the 
time in Chicago when a number of the 
Yankees, conversing too loudly about the 
“Big Guy,” momentarily found them- 
selves in the company of Al Capone. “If 
you want an autograph from the Big 
Guy,” they were advised, “don't go inside 
your pocket for a pen.” Wistfully, Rose 
wished he could meet the Big Guy. “He'd 
have to give you a tip on a horse or some- 
thing, wouldn’t he?” 

Modern baseball players acquainted 
with Littke Big Guys shared the week's 
news columns. Rose’s warm moment was 
a distraction and counterbalance to the 
drug scandal, though redemption goes too 
far. During the Pittsburgh trial, Rose’s 
name was tossed around loosely when one 
of those informed reformers, certainly not 
reformed informers, ran out of fresh co- 
caine and started throwing stale amphet- 
amines. Except to say that he didn’t think 
much of the proceedings, Rose resisted ef- 
forts to stretch a single into a symbol. 

Afterward he contended, “I’m not 
smart enough to really have the words to 
describe my feelings.” But he is wise 
enough to know when a picture needs no 
caption, such as the tableau of the two 
Roses and the endless cycle that survives 
even plagues. “He’s a good boy,” Rose 
said. “Nobody’s going to get mad at him if 
he can’t get 2,000, 3,000 hits.’ He shot Pe- 
tey a sharp look. “But you better.” Rose 
did not stop at recruiting his son to chase 
afler him. When the Padres’ Tony 
Gwynn, 25, reached first base in the late 
innings, Rose apprised Gwynn that he, 
too, was good enough to shoot for 3,000 or 





ting 3,000. What the hell?” 

But who is there for Rose to pursue? 
“T'll make somebody up,” he said without 
care, “somebody who has 4,300 hits or so. 
I haven't decided his name yet.” Charlie 
Something. And every time he gets a hit, 


a record. —By Tom Callahan 





4,000 hits. As Pete says, “That's easy, get- | 





or makes an out, or just plays a game, it's 





But in Barrooms, the Debate Goes On 





44 So what if Rose finally broke Cobb's 
record! Big deal! You know what Mick- 
ey Mantle says, ‘If I'd a hit that many 
singles, I'd a wore a dress.” What's all the 
fuss about a guy whose big claim to fame 
is tenacity, not talent? gy 


44 Wait a minute, pal. Let's be fair. For 
someone to get more than 4,000 hits is a 
terrific accomplishment. Look at a ca- 
reer .328 batter like Rod Carew. It took 
him almost 19 years just to get to 3,000. 
Like him or not, Charlie Hustle is on his 
way to Cooperstown. 99 


44 Maybe so, but if ole Ty had known 
that a hot dog like Rose would spend his 
declining years chasing his record, he 
would have played another five years 
and got 5,000 hits. Cobb was only 41 
when he hung ‘em up, and in his last 
season he hit .323. What's Rose's aver- 
age this year, .266? And don’t forget 
Cobb's other numbers—twelve Ameri- 
can League batting championships, hit- 
ting .400 or better three times, stealing 
892 bases, and all in 2,300 fewer at bats 
than Rose has. 99 


44 Sure, Cobb’s numbers look good, but 
consider what the game was like in his 
day: no night games, shorter seasons, no 
relief pitchers like Sutter or Gossage, no 
black and Latino players to go up 
against, like Gooden or Andujar... 99 


44 Yeah, and no drugs, no million-dol- 
lar contracts, no television, no mobs of 
reporters. You're right, all right, those 
were the days. 9g 


44 Let me finish, O.K.? There’s just no 
way that Cobb could hit .367 lifetime 
against the likes of Bob Gibson and Juan 
Marichal. If he tried that tough Geor- 
gia-cracker stuff on them, they'd have 
taken his head right off, just like his ma 
did to his pa. 99 


44 That’sa cheap shot. 9g 
44 You're telling me? The point is, 


WYTINN OW Wil AW W1d WOd NOlAWUASATT! 





Rose is an all-around performer. He’s 
played practically every position but 
pitcher, and he’s good in the field. Did 
you know that Cobb holds the all-time 
record for errors by an outfielder? That's 
one Pete will never break. He had the 
top fielding average of anyone ever 
when he played in the outfield. And he’s 
a winner. He was on World Series 
champs in Cincinnati and Philadelphia, 
and he has the Reds contending this sea- 
son. Cobb was never on a team that won 
a World Series. 9g 


44 Come on. The Big Red Machine of 
the ‘70s had so many great hitters that it 
could afford to hide Rose behind down- 
towners like Bench, Foster, Perez and 
Morgan. Heck, almost every time Rose 
has been on a winner, Tony Perez has 
been on the same team. Maybe he’s the 
real superstar. Rose was washed up 
when he went to the Expos, and the only 
reason he’s back in Cincinnati is to put 
hometown fannies in the seats. gy 


44 Hey, a Cobb fan like you ought to 
love Rose. He's a throwback to the old 
ballplayers. He knocks people over, and 
he busts them up, just like Cobb did. 
More than that, he doesn’t flaunt his 
money, he doesn’t whine about renegoti- 
ating his contract, and he’s not a coke 
head who bawls that the devil made him 
do it. Sure, those Wheaties commercials 
are obnoxious. (I gotta say I think he 
looks just like Mary Lou Retton.) But 
nobody’s perfect. py 


44 O.K., I admit I'll tell my children 
that I saw Rose play. But as Sparky An- 
derson said when somebody compared 
Thurman Munson with the Reds’ catch- 
er, ‘Don’t embarrass nobody by compar- 
ing him to Johnny Bench.’ Let’s give 
Pete his record and his due. But let’s not 
embarrass anybody, either. Here's to the 
both of them, Rose as the most and 
Cobb as the best. gy 


— By Michael Walsh 
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Voice Processor 


The picocassette, by Dictaphone, is the world's 
smallest cassette — yet capable of recording up 
to 60 minutes of your biggest ideas 

It's designed exclusively for our smallest, 
most advanced portable dictation unit ever — 
the new Exec ™ recorder. And together they 
bring a whole new dimension to dictation, Now 
small has it all 


T LET'S TALK PICODICTATION” : 


Cail toll-free: 1 -800- 342- 8439 
Or write to: Dictaphone Corporation 
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The Cocaine Agonies Continue 








| Cincinnati's Parker: the names kept coming 






| he man on trial was Accused Cocaine 
Dealer Curtis Strong, but it was major 
league baseball on the defensive last week 
| as testimony continued in a Pittsburgh 
federal court. Four more players took the 
stand to say that Strong had been a 
matchmaker in their love affairs with co- 
caine. They also kept naming names, 
| bringing to 21 the number of current and 
| former players alleged in court to have 
used coke. Shockingly, perhaps unfairly, 
the sorry tale of illegal drug involvement 
stretched back through the years to touch 
two of the game's immortals: Willie Star- 
gell and Willie Mays 
Among the new names mentioned by 
the player-witnesses last week were for- 
mer Pirate Pitchers Eddie Solomon and 
Manny Sarmiento, as well as Montreal 
Expo Outfielder Tim Raines and onetime 
Outfielder Rowland Office. The most dis- 
heartening charges to come out of the 
trial, however, concerned not coke but 
amphetamines. Yankee Third Baseman 
| Dale Berra, Yogi’s 28-year-old son, said 
| that while playing with the Pirates he got 
green speed pills from former Team Cap- 
tains Bill Madlock and Willie (“Pops”) 
| Stargell. Berra claimed he could get a 
“greenie” from Stargell “on any given day 
that I asked him for one.” 

Both Madlock and Stargell denied the 
accusation, which was made again on the 
stand two days later by Cincinnati Out- 
fielder Dave Parker, a former Pirate. It 
was an unwelcome charge anywhere, but 
especially in Pittsburgh, where Stargell is 
beloved as the man who led the Pirates 
“family” to its 1979 World Series victory 





sus 





Charges of illegal drug use touch even some baseball greats 


“T can’t believe that Willie would be in- 
volved in that,’ Pirates President Daniel 
Galbreath said to the Pittsburgh Posrt- 
Gazette. “In fact, | doubt he was.” 

Retired Pirate John Milner offered 
more curious recollections of how he got 
greenies: they were placed anonymously 
inside his locker. “They were in my stall, 
that’s all I know,” he explained. Asa side- 
light, Milner also claimed to have seen 
some “red juice,” a fruit juice and amphet- 
amine concoction, in the locker of Willie 
Mays when both played for the New York 
Mets in the early '70s. “The Willie Mays?” | 
asked Defense Attorney Adam Renfroe. | 
“Willie Mays—the great one,” replied 
Milner. An angry Mays denied the 
charge, and his doctor told CBS that the | 
red liquid was cough medicine. “It’s a 
shame that a man can be crucified [by] 
one statement,” said Mays 

When they were not calmly identify- 
ing fellow players last week, the witnesses 
all claimed to have purchased cocaine 
from Strong, a former caterer for the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies. The jury heard claims 
that Strong had easy access to the Pirates’ 
clubhouse and met with players in hotels 
Lawyer Renfroe has struggled to cast his 
client as a little guy who has become the 
scapegoat for baseball's sins. The players, 
says Renfroe, are rich “hero junkies” who 
get immunity while his client goes on 





Mays in i973 


Stargell in 1982 


trial. Cross-examining Parker, he shouted 
derisively at one point, “How is it that 
once you gel immunity that you're not go- 
ing to jail and won't lose your $20,000 dia- 
mond rings, that you now remember?” 
Though U.S. Attorney J. Alan John- 
son says he has called his last player-wit- 
ness in the case, Renfroe plans to put 
more players on the stand when he begins 
his defense this week. Meanwhile, players 
are also expected to testify in the trial of 
another accused cocaine dealer, Robert 
McCue. Jury selection in that case is 
scheduled to start in Pittsburgh this week 
Two other related cases involving alleged 
ballpark dealers are also pending. Base- 
ball’s days of shame could stretch into 


months — By Richard Lacayo. Reported by 
Joseph N. Boyce/Pittsburgh 
TIME, SEPTEMBER 23, 1985 
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awaii is one of the smallest and most 

remote dioceses in the Episcopal 
Church, but its bishop was chosen last 
week to be the new leader of the 2.8 
million-member denomination through 
1997. The election, at a convention in An- 
aheim, Calif., coincidentally fell on the 
32nd wedding anniversary of the new 
Presiding Bishop, Edmond Lee Brown- 
ing, 56. The fourth-ballot election of 
Browning over three other candidates* by 
the 214 bishops present moved the church 
well to the left of its current leadership. 
Browning, who has headed the Hawaii di- 
ocese for nine years, champions the ordi- 
nation of women and actively opposes the 
nuclear arms race. Although in his new 
post he will not have the monarchical 
powers of the Roman Catholic Pope or 
the global influence of Anglicanism’s 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he will serve 
as his church’s spiritual head, public 
spokesman and chief administrator. 

The harmonious balloting was in 
marked contrast to the tense 1973 contest 
that elected the outgoing Presiding Bish- 
op John M. Allin. The politically cautious 
Allin was chosen by fellow prelates as the 
result of a strong backlash against Prede- 
cessor John Hines’ program of funding 
radical secular groups to increase the eco- 
nomic and political power of minorities. 
Allin’s term in office was marked by two 
ecclesiastical events: the adoption of a 
modernized version of the venerable Book 
of Common Prayer, a measure favored by 
Allin, and the ordination of women to the 
priesthood, which he opposed. 

Browning, by contrast, enthusiastical- 
ly supported admission of the 559 women 
now counted among the 12,591 Episcopal 
priests. He also favors trial use of a 
controversial lectionary, issued by the 
National Council of Churches, with non- 
sexist rewritings of familiar Scripture 
passages. In 1979 Browning broke ranks 
with a 99-to-34 majority of the bishops 
who declared that “it is not appropriate for 
this church to ordain a practicing homo- 
sexual.” He was among 20 liberals who 
filed a fervent dissent, insist- 
ing that homosexual behavior 
should not be an automatic 
barrier to the priesthood. “I 
would hope,” Browning told 
TIME last week, “we are not 
frozen in any kind of set belief 
about homosexuality.” 

Browning has also been 











*Bishop John T. Walker of Washing- 
ton, D.C., the runner-up, was the first 
black ever nominated for the post 
The other candidates: Colorado's 
William Frey and Alabama’s Fur- 
man Stough 











Outbound Allin 


Opting for the Browning Version 


The Episcopal Church picks an activist liberal as its leader 





outspoken on other social issues. When 
President Reagan attended an Easter ser- 
vice last year at his cathedral, Browning’s 
sermon criticized the Federal Govern- 
ment for its heavy spending on arms. Last 
July, after an antinuclear activist was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison for violat- 
ing a Coast Guard safety zone, Browning 


New Presiding Bishop Browning after victory 
Is the membership decline over? 


joined Hawaii's Roman Catholic bishop 
in protest. 

As a boy in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Browning was packed off to Sunday school 
at a nearby Episcopal church by his par- 
ents, who were nonpracticing Methodists. 
“I probably wanted to be a priest from a 
very young age,” he says. Browning, a con- 
genial and soft-spoken churchman, is mar- 
ried and has five children. He has more in- 
ternational experience than 
any previous Presiding Bishop. 
He spent a dozen years as a 
priest and bishop in Okinawa, 
was the bishop supervising 
American Episcopal churches 
in Europe, and then served as 
Executive for National and 
World Mission at Episcopal 
headquarters in New York 
City. He is the US. bishops’ 
representative on the world- 
wide council of Anglican and 
Episcopal churches. A friend 
of Bishop Desmond Tutu of Jo- 
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hannesburg, Browning has invited the 
South African black activist to his Jan. 11 
installation as Presiding Bishop. Last 
week’s Anaheim meeting ushered in the 
Browning era by voting for divestment of 
holdings in firms that do business in South 
Africa, and by expressing a readiness to 
have women as bishops. 

Despite his deep sympathy for liberal 
causes, Browning may find it prudent to 
heed warning signals from a 1985 Gallup 
poll of Episcopalians. Among the laity, 
78% did not think it was the church’s place 
“to be an agent of political change in the 
United States”; 76% thought the church 
should concentrate on “worship and spiri- 
tual matters” more than on political issues. 
From 1965 to 1983 the church suffered an 
18% decline in membership, and a forth- 
coming book will warn that the Episcopa- | 
lians and similar liberal denominations are | 
aging far more rapidly than other religious 
groups and losing their ability to hold teen- 
agers and win adult converts. Browning, | 
however, thinks that the decline is over. 
Whatever pollsters say, he is convinced 
that his church has a responsibility to exer- 
cise moral leadership in society. Says he: | 
“Peace and justice concerns will be a high 
part of my agenda.” —By Richard N. Ostling 


Roman Column 


John Paul, journalist 





eaders of dozens of newspapers in the 

US. and elsewhere may have been 
puzzled last week at the premiere appear- 
ance of a new syndicated columnist: Pope 
John Paul Il. Rome was not amused. A 
spokesman for the Vatican press office, 
Monsignor Giulio Nicolini, denounced 
the so-called column, which in fact was a 
hodgepodge of writings by John Paul on 
apartheid and other topics, as “inadmissi- 
ble.” No one, stated Nicolini, could claim 
exclusive, commercial rights to selections 
from John Paul’s pronouncements. The 
column was to be the first in a series of 
John Paul’s statements compiled by Al- 
fred Bloch, a native of Poland, who is co- 
editor of an anthology of the Pope’s philo- 
sophica! treatises. 

The column is being marketed by two 
Rupert Murdoch syndicates. Murdoch’s 
New York Post managed to report the 
fuss without mentioning that the Post was 
carrying the column. Late last week 
News America Syndicate President Rich- 
ard Newcombe said that E.A.V. Asso- 
ciates Inc. (a U.S. firm that licenses Vati- 
can art reproductions) originated the 
column and apparently had not got the 
proper clearances. After conferring with 





| the Vatican communications director, 


Archbishop John Foley, Newcombe an- 
nounced that future columns would carry 
source references for John Paul’s state- 
ments and that Foley’s office would 
screen all the editing zg 
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The Ford Mustang GT. 


Chis is one powerfully 
built machine. On demand 
a 5.0 liter High Output V-8 
engine delivers 210 horse 
power? No brag, Just fact 





Turnstyle: Equal parts 
of power and control. 





Mustang GT's got what it 


takes to control the balance 
of power. Quick ratio rack 
and pinion steering for han 
dling precision. Gas-filled 
shocks and struts on a 
Quadra-Shock performance 
suspension. Variable rate 
springs. Stiffer bushings and 


anti-swav bars for added 
stability in the straights, 
confidence in the curves 
And on 15x7 alloy wheels 
P225/60VRI5 Goodvear 
Gatorback. The same tires 
that broke the .95-g barrier 
in skidpad tests 





Internal control. 





variety of bodystyles 
comfortably, securely. And 
for your information, they 
face an instrument panel 
whose analog gauges mea- 
sure how much, how many, 
how fast 





Best-Built 
American Cars. 





When a performance 
car changes directions, the 
car should move, not the 
driver. Thats why Mustang 
GT comes equipped with 
articulated driving seats 
They adjust to fit a wide 





Quality is Job 1,” A 1984 
survey established that 
Ford makes the bestbuilt 
American cars. This is 


based on an average of prob- 


lems reported by owners 
in the prior six months on 


Get it together— 





1981-1983 models designed 
and built in the US 





Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 


See your participating 
Ford Dealer for details 

When it comes to pet 
formance, Mustang GT does 
it right. And left 

We've had our fun. Now 
its your turn 
*Based on SAE standard 11449. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? Cp 
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A Video Chronicle of Our Times 





45/85 looks at the past 40 years 


ike the other networks, ABC has 

been gradually cutting back on 
documentaries, but the ones it does 
produce are likely to be blockbust- 
ers. These have included entire eve- 
nings of prime time devoted to such 
subjects as education and atomic 
power. This Wednesday, ABC News 
presents a masterly three-hour 
chronicle of America’s role in the 
world during the past 40 years, fo- 
cusing on the cold war and US.- 
Soviet relations. Eight months in the 
making, 45/85 is a judiciously edited 
video parade filled with rare film 
footage, some of it broadcast for the 
first time. It also includes on-camera 
recollections of some 75 “witnesses,” 
ranging from Stalin's interpreter to 
Ronald Reagan and his three White 
House predecessors 

The program, with Peter Jennings 
and Ted Koppel as hosts, shows how 
Washington's overriding policy goal of 
containing Communism has affected a 
wide array of decisions, including the 
Marshall Plan and the 1977 decision to 
hand over the Canal Zone to Panama (an 
example to Third World nations that the 
US., not the Soviet Union, is the better 
friend), By advertising in local newspa- 
pers, ABC was able to find color footage of 
Churchill's 1946 visit to Fulton, Mo., 
where he delivered his famed Tron Cur- 
tain speech, and of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo 

Salted throughout the narrative are 
the reminiscences of decision makers and 





Home movie: MacArthur arrives in Japan in 1950 


ordinary people suddenly caught up in 
history. What makes these “witnesses” so 
powerful is the personal flavor they im- 
part to well-known events. Former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk tells how, as an 
Army colonel in Washington in 1945, he 
faced the problem of dividing responsibil- 
ity between Soviet and American troops 
in liberating Japanese-occupied Korea. 
Looking at a map, he saw no natural geo- 
graphical boundaries, so he simply chose 
the 38th parallel. Richard Nixon remem- 
bers how Dwight Eisenhower never pub- 
licly criticized John Kennedy for the di- 
sastrous 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion, but 
privately “he used to grit his teeth land 
say], “You know, Dick, I would never 
have approved a plan without air cover.’ ” 





One dramatic moment comes from 
tapes made by Nikita Khrushchev after 
he had been deposed as Kremlin leader in 
1964." The glee in Khrushchev’s voice is 
evident as he recalls toying with Wash- 
ington after the Soviets shot down a 
U-2 spy plane in 1960 and captured 
Pilot Gary Powers. The U.S., think- 
ing the plane had been destroyed 
and the pilot killed, initially insisted 
that the aircraft had been on a 
weather reconnaissance mission 
“After they got thoroughly 
wound up in this unbelievable story, 
we decided to tell the world what 
had really happened,” says Khru- 
shchev. Eisenhower, who had re- 
corded his recollections in 1967, is 
heard explaining his side. “When I 
saw what a terrible mess this lie had 
made . . . I just said, well, now, look, 
here’s the truth ... When you get 
your fingers caught in the cookie jar, 
there’s no use in pretending that you 
were out in the stables somewhere.” 

Jennings and Koppel put events 
into the context of U.S. cultural history by 
referring to collage boxes filled with such 
props as Hula-Hoops and the Star Wars 
robot Artoo-Detoo, Since the program con- 
centrates on the US., it tends to highlight 
American mistakes and triumphs rather 
than those of the Soviet Union. Neverthe- 
less, the cold war themes are handled with 
sophistication and balance. ABC’s 40-year 
journey offers fresh, sometimes offbeat de- 
tails about many of the terrain’s landmarks 
and a knowing sense of how they shaped 
the modern world. — By James Kelly 
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*The oral reminiscences came into the hands of 
Time Inc. in 1970 and were the basis for the volume 
of memoirs Khrushchev Remembers. Time Inc. do- 
nated the tapes to Columbia University, which al- 
lowed ABC to broadcast them for the first time 





Milestones 











BORN. To Sarah Menikides Starkey, 25, re- 
ceptionist, and her husband since Janu- 
ary, Zak Starkey, 19, pop drummer follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his famous father 
Ringo Starr: a daughter, their first child; 
in Ascot, England. Name: Tatia Jayne. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 2 oz. Ringo, 45, thus be- 
comes the first grandfather Beatle. 


MARRIED. Liv Ulimann, 46, Norwegian ac- 
tress and autobiographer (Choices); and 
Donald Saunders, 50, Boston real estate 
broker; both for the second time; in 
Rome, where she has just finished a new 
film, Let's Hope It's a Girl. The marriage 
service, held in a Protestant church, fol- 
lowed by two days a private civil ceremo- 
ny at city hall. 


DIED. Yoshiyuki Takada, 31, one of five per- 
formers of Sankai Juku, a Japanese troupe 
whose unique and disturbing works com- 
[ bine avant-garde and folk-dance move- 





ments; during an outdoor performance in 
which Takada and three others were be- 
ing lowered upside down from a roof to 
suggest childbirth, when his rope broke 
and he plunged 80 ft. to the ground; in Se- 
attle. The group canceled the remainder 
of its ten-city U.S. tour. 


DIED. Ana Mendieta, 35, Cuban-born sculp- 
tor who worked with natural forms such 
as tree stumps and earth mounds; of inju- 
ries suffered when she fell from the win- 
dow of her 34th-floor apartment; in New 
York City. Her husband of nine months, 
Sculptor Carl Andre, 50, a controversial, 
pioneering minimalist whose work often 
consists of lines of bricks and blocks of 
wood, was arrested and charged with 
pushing her out the window during an ar- 
gument. He was released two days later 
on $250,000 cash bail, after a judge re- 
fused an offer by Andre’s lawyer of 
$500,000 in works of art 





DIED. Noel Fairchild Busch, 78, journalist 
and author who worked as a writer for 
TIME (1927-38), as an editor and senior 
writer for LIFE (1938-52) and as a World 
War II correspondent for both magazines; 
of pulmonary fibrosis; in Millbrook, N.Y. 
His books include biographies of Franklin 
Roosevelt (1944), Adlai Stevenson (1952), 
Theodore Roosevelt (1963) and Briton 
Hadden (1949), his cousin and co-founder 
with Henry Luce of Time Inc. 


DIED. John Franklin Enders, 88, Nobel-prize- 
winning virologist, philosopher of natural 
science and teacher to generations of ex- 
perts in infectious disease at Harvard Uni- 
versity (1929-77), whose techniques for 
growing viruses outside the human body | 
and attenuating them so that safe, effec- 
tive vaccines could be created led to the 
near eradication of many childhood dis- 
eases, including measles and polio, in de- 
veloped countries; in Waterford, Conn. 
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Medicine 








Viral Map 


First step to a cure for colds 


I n their frustratingly slow effort to con- 
quer the common cold, medical scien- 
tists decades ago learned that the world’s 
most prevalent disorder is usually caused 
by any of a hundred or so different kinds 
of viruses. Under an electron microscope, 
they all look like simple fuzzy balls, but 
the precise architecture of these so-called 
rhinoviruses has remained obscure. Last 
week teams of scientists from Purdue and 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, re- 
ported in the journal Nature that they had 


Computer model of the culprit 


mapped in exquisite atomic detail the 
structure of a human cold virus called 
HRVI4. Their achievement marked the 
first time that the shape of an animal vi- 
rus had been so precisely determined, and 
raised hopes that a cure for the common 
cold might be possible after all. 

HRV14 is marvelously complex; its ge- 
netic material is surrounded by a 20-sided 
outer shell that vaguely resembles a soccer 
ball. The sides consist of three identical tri- 
angles each containing three proteins on 
its irregular surface, and one below it. On 
the surface proteins, the researchers dis- 
covered, features that resemble mountain- 
tops are actually antigens, structures that 
antibodies seek out and attach themselves 
to when attacking the virus. A “canyon” 
snakes between these mountaintops and is 
believed by scientists to be shaped specifi- 
cally to fit over projections, or receptors, on 
the surface of human cells. The virus may 
use this canyon to attach itself to a recep- 
tor, like a keyhole receiving a key, before 
attacking the cell. 

Armed with this knowledge of the viral 
topography, scientists, at least in theory, 
can begin closing in on a cure for the com- 
mon cold. For example, a lab-made anti- 
body designed to slide into the canyon and 
block it would prevent the virus from at- 


taching to a cell. One problem with that 
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approach, researchers say: antibodies are 
too large to enter the canyons. But another 
approach is possible, involving the key (the 
receptor) instead of the lock (the canyon). 
By developing a drug that somehow coats 
the receptors, scientists may prevent the 
virus from joining the cell. 

In fathoming the shape of HRV14, the 
Purdue and Wisconsin teams depended 
heavily on high technology. Using X rays 
produced by Cornell University’s High 
Energy Synchrotron Source, they passed a 
beam through crystallized samples of the 
virus. Data derived from the interactions 
between the X rays and the viral atomic 
structure were then fed into Purdue’s 
Cyber 205 supercomputer, which enabled 
the researchers to produce a detailed 
three-dimensional picture of the virus. In 
fact, the supercomputer was the hero of 
the project. “The final set of calculations 
were made in a month,” says Michael 
Rossmann, who headed the Purdue team, 
Without the Cyber, “they might have 
taken ten years.” a 


After Cancer 


A drug to prevent recurrence 





f the 120,000 new cases of breast can- 
cer diagnosed annually in the U.S., as 
many as 90,000 occur in women who are 
postmenopausal or over 50. In roughly 
half of these older women, the malignant 
cells have spread to nearby lymph nodes; 
some 30% die of recurring cancer within 
five years after surgery. That grim toll may 
soon be reduced. A National Institutes of 
Health advisory panel last week recom- 
mended the postsurgery use ofa drug called 
tamoxifen in most of these cases, saying that 
it could cut the death rate by 20%. 
Tamoxifen’s effectiveness stems from 
the fact that the proliferation of breast- 
cancer cells in two-thirds of older women 
seems dependent on estrogen, the female 
sex hormone. The drug acts by blocking 
receptors for estrogen on the surfaces of 
cells that have migrated from the breast 
tumor, thus halting the division of the 
cells and preventing them from seeding 
tumors in other parts of the body. Unlike 
conventional chemotherapy, which usual- 
ly causes loss of hair and severe nausea, 
tamoxifen produces only minor side ef- 
fects, such as hot flashes and mild nausea, 
and only in about one-quarter of patients. 
Still, the drug is not a cure-all. The 
NIH panel reported that it is ineffective 
against breast-cancer cells that are not es- 
trogen dependent and seems to have little 
effect in premenopausal women, who re- 
spond best to a combination of chemo- 
therapy drugs. The panel stressed that 
most older breast-cancer victims whose 
lymph nodes have not been invaded by 
malignant cells need neither tamoxifen 
nor chemotherapy after surgery, but 
urged that they have frequent checkups. = 
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s 
Susie just got the 
best news in her life. 

The news is that she now has a 
CI sponsor. Now she'll have enough 
to eat and a sweater to wear, and a 
place in kindergarten. 

But in her crowded, rubble-strewn 
slum hundreds of desperately needy 
children are not so fortunate. You can 
give the same good news to a child 
like Susie through a CI sponsorship 
for only $18 a month. 

Please write or call toll-free now. 
Your help is urgently needed. 


PesSsceeceessesseeuag 


8) ~—s Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood | 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept.T9S5, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© 1 wish to sponsor a ( boy, © girl, in 
C Asia, © Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, CO USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© 1 will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0, the 
first month (. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 
©) Please send me further information 





ADDRESS 


Gry State au 


OCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


ko NO Exr bate 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


re NAME 


Leeeeseeeeeeeeeseeececesaan 
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hen it comes to the thorny topic 
of international economics, 
generations of Americans have 


| long enjoyed blissful ignorance. Phrases 
like “terms of trade” were more likely to 
| suggest a baseball-player swap than 
something that could gravely affect peo- 
ple’s jobs or incomes. Those innocent 
days, though, are past. When TIME’s 
Board of Economists met last week in 
Manhattan to assess the business outlook, 
the animated session was dominated by 
issues ranging from the colossal U.S. for- 
eign trade deficit to the financial crisis in 
South Africa. Said Alan Greenspan, a 
New York City-based economic consul- 
tant: “We are looking at an unprecedent- 
ed period in American history. What's go- 
ing on internationally is dominating our 
domestic economy and our policies.” 
Foreign matters are striking home be- 
| cause a flood of high-quality and attrac- 
| tively priced imports continues to wash 
over the U.S., crippling entire industries 
and putting millions of Americans out of 
| work. The clearest sign of distress is the 
burgeoning trade deficit, which measures 
the gap between America’s exports and 
| its imports. TIME’s board estimated that 
the shortfall, which is expected to reach a 





the growth in the US. gross national 
product during the first six months of 
1985. Without that trade deficit, the U.S. 
would perhaps have had growth at an an- 
nual rate of more than 2%, rather than an 
anemic 1.1%. 











record $150 billion this year, cut in half | 





Economy & Business—— 
Dancing to a Foreign Tune 


TIME’s Board of Economists says events abroad will determine U.S. growth 


But the tidal wave of imports has 
brought benefits as well. The foreign chal- 
lenge, Greenspan said, could even help 
keep the US. from slipping into a reces- 
sion. He argued that fierce competition 
from abroad has spurred American com- 
panies to invest heavily in cost-saving 
equipment, and the outlays mean that 
business will continue growing. Capital 
spending is a significant driving force be- 
hind the economy. 

The board noted further that the large 
volume of dollars that the Federal Re- 
serve continues to pump into the economy 
makes a slump unlikely during the next 
twelve months. But should the Fed sud- 
denly tighten the money supply, the ac- 
tion could raise the chances of a downturn 
sometime next year. Board members ex- 
pect the GNP to expand somewhat more 
rapidly in the second half of this year than 
it did in the first, growing 2.8% from July 
to December. That remains well below 
the Reagan Administration’s optimistic 
forecast of 5% growth over the same peri- 
od. Said Charles Schultze, a senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institution: “We will 
continue to muddle through.” 

A spate of economic reports last week 
tended to support that view. Buoyed by a 
7.1% jump in August purchases of U.S.- 
made cars, retail sales rose a strong 1.9% 
for the month. Much of the big auto gain 
reflected the low-cost financing that car- 
makers used to help clear dealers’ lots. 
The Government also disclosed that in- 
dustrial production rose a modest .3% in 
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August, after remaining unchanged in 
July. The small increase showed that im- 
ports continue to cut deeply into Ameri- 
can factory output. 

In predicting moderately faster 
growth for the second half of 1985, board 
members counted on a continued down- 
ward drift in the foreign exchange value of 
the US. dollar. The sky-high price of the 
dollar has been the chief cause of the trade 
deficit, because it has made American ex- 
ports expensive and goods from abroad al- 
luringly cheap. A weakening of the dollar 
would slow down the pace of imports and 
thus encourage consumption of domestic 
goods. Although the dollar has risen a bit 
in recent weeks, it now stands some 9% 
lower against major foreign currencies 
than it did when it peaked last February 
after a record four-year climb. 

The TIME board cautioned, however, 
that the bloated trade deficit cannot be 
completely closed in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, so imports will continue to dampen 
growth. “The pillars of our export 
strength are badly eroded,” said Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist for | 
Morgan Guaranty Trust. He noted that 
the U.S. is losing some of its foreign farm | 
sales because output abroad is up sharply. 
Concurred Robert Hormats, a vice presi- 
dent of the investment banking firm 
Goldman Sachs and a guest at last week’s 
meeting: “Europe is exporting poultry, 
beef and all the things we sold them in the | 
*50s, ‘60s and ‘70s.” Hormats, who had | 
been Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- | 
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nomic and Business Affairs in the first 
Reagan term, said that even India, a tra- 
ditionally hungry giant, may start export- 
ing agricultural goods. 

While a falling dollar could boost U.S. 
inflation by raising import prices, the 
economists were confident that any in- 
creases will remain mild. They noted that 
labor costs, which make up some 65% of 
the retail value of most products, are con- 
tinuing to rise at a modest pace. Raw ma- 
terial prices are also stable. The Labor 
Department reported last week that in 
August the Producer Price Index fell .3%, 
the sharpest decline in more than two 
years. Said Greenspan: “Overall, there 
is just no evidence of any acceleration of 
inflation.” 

Board members were mostly unim- 
pressed with the drop in the unemploy- 
ment rate to 7% last month, its lowest lev- 
el since mid-1980. They pointed out that 
the decrease reflected such statistical 
quirks as a one-time bulge in the number 
of self-employed people, and a decline in 
the size of the work force. Nonetheless, 
the economists saw the dip in joblessness 
as an encouraging sign. Said Schultze: 
“The August employment numbers by 
themselves don’t mean a lot, but they are 
at least consistent with the view that the 
economy is still growing, albeit slowly.” 
The board expects the unemployment 
rate to inch up to 7.2% by the end of the 
year, and to be at that level in 1986. 

The economists were less certain 
about the direction of interest rates. The 
outlook is clouded by the other huge defi- 





cit that has been bedeviling the economy: 
the $200 billion federal budget shortfall. 
Although that ominous gap tends to push 
interest rates higher, the relatively weak 
economy has resulted in less demand for 
credit. The board was divided over which 
way rates are headed in the next six 
months. Some members felt they are like- 
ly to fall slightly, while others expected 
them to edge up. 

TIME’s panel was deeply worried by 
the mountain of bills now before Congress 
that would attempt to solve US. trade 
problems by restricting imports. More 
than 300 measures have been introduced. 
Said Hormats: “This is the high-water 
mark for protectionist legislation. There 
is more pressure for protectionism than at 
any other time since World War II.” Hor- 











mats believes that President Reagan’s re- 
fusal last month to place limits on shoe 
imports has stiffened congressional re- 
solve to take action. One likely candidate 
for passage: a bill to limit textile imports. 
The Administration last week began 
working with congressional leaders to 
head off a wholesale protectionist bill. 
Hormats said that “free trade is more 
a myth than a reality,” noting that many 
governments have long subsidized exports 
while creating a host of regulatory barri- 
ers to imports. He said the U.S. should 
counter these restrictions by applying cur- 
rent legal sanctions that are permitted un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, an international body devoted 
to furthering global commerce. 












































Board Member Lester Thurow, an 
M.LT. economist, called for more aggres- 
sive moves to narrow the U'S. trade gap. 
Noting that the U:S. will pass Brazil as the 
world’s biggest foreign debtor next year, 
Thurow urged Washington to intervene 
in currency markets to help reduce the 
value of the dollar. He also expressed sup- 
port for a bill that would tax imports from 
countries with big trade surpluses. Said 
he: “I am not in favor of protection. I 
think active measures to reduce the 
American balance of payments deficit 
should not be described as protectionist.” 

Other board members disagreed with 
that approach, arguing that it is not the 
right way to help industries hit by im- 
ports. Said Schultze: “You couldn’t have a 
worse industrial policy than one that tried 
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on a large scale to deal with present prob- 
lems by putting on measures to restrict 
imports.” 

The economists agreed that the erec- 
tion of trade barriers could worsen the fi- 
nancial condition of heavily indebted 
Third World countries, which depend on 
exports to repay their loans. De Vries not- 
ed that while Brazil, Mexico and other 
Latin American nations have eased their 
debt problems, they remain beset by eco- 
nomic woes. Said he: “The debt crisis has 
been substantially defused. What has not 
changed is their poor earnings from ex- 
ports.” Unless those countries can dra- 
matically boost their exports, he said, they 
will have to continue borrowing just to 
pay the interest on their existing loans. 





TIME’s board saw little chance that 
South Africa’s political and economic ag- 
ony would put added pressure on the 
hard-pressed international financial sys- 
tem. South Africa this month halted re- 
payment of principal on most of its $21 
billion of foreign debt after imposing tem- 
porary controls to keep money from flee- 
ing the racially embattled country. De 
Vries noted that South Africa’s foreign 
obligations were small in comparison 
with the $103 billion that Brazil owes and 
Mexico’s $96 billion of international 
loans. Said he: “I feel that South Africa is 
a very separate problem.” He added, how- 
ever, that Pretoria “is going to have a very 
hard time getting money from the finan- 
cial markets for a long time to come.” 
Turning to domestic issues, the TIME 
economists offered a mixed assessment of 
the Reagan Administration’s tax-reform 
proposals. Harvard Economist Martin 
Feldstein, who served from 1982 to 1984 
as chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, said parts of the measure 
amounted to “standing Reaganomics on 
its head.” In contrast to the President's 
1981 tax cuts, which were designed to en- 
courage savings and investment, the re- 
form package would remove the invest- 
ment tax credit and other advantages that 
companies now enjoy. Feldstein argued 
that such measures made the legislation 
“an antisaving, antiinvestment bill.” 
Other board members disagreed. 
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Greenspan said the changes in business 
taxes would discourage wasteful invest- 
ments like those that have created a cur- 
rent nationwide glut of office space. 
Schultze praised the proposed reduction 
of corporate taxes from 46% to 33%, and 
the dropping of the top personal rate from 
50% to 35%. 

The economists, though, saw little 
Congressional or public support for the 
ambitious tax proposals. Feldstein, who 
had just attended a weekend meeting of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
reported that apart from Chairman Dan 
Rostenkowski, “hardly any member pre- 
sent was enthusiastic about the bill.” He 
said the legislators also found during Au- 
gust that tax reform was “a big yawn at 
home.” Nonetheless, Feldstein predicted 
that the House would pass a tax-reform 
measure this year out of fear that Reagan 
will otherwise “come down very hard on 
the Democrats.” Getting a reform bill 
through the more conservative Senate, 
Feldstein added, will be far more difficult 
and is probably impossible this year. 

Though the TIME panel remains trou- 
bled by the huge budget deficit, members 
praised lawmakers for moving this sum- 
mer to stanch the red ink. “Congress 
ought to get a pat on the back,” said Alice 
Rivlin, director of economic studies for 
the Brookings Institution. She noted that 
a Congressional Budget Office study 
showed that the spending cuts would low- 
er the deficit to $143 billion by 1988, or 
about $100 billion less than previously 
forecast. More than a third of the reduc- 
tion, Rivlin said, will come from defense 
outlays, which have become unpopular 
because of military procurement scandals. 


espite the substantial cutbacks, 

board members cautioned that the 

budget shortfall remains menac- 
ingly large. Rivlin noted that the projected 
reductions look good only by comparison 
with the $200 billion deficits of recent 
years. Last week the White House asked 
Congress to raise the federal debt ceiling to 
$2.1 trillion, more than twice the level it 
stood at when Reagan took office. 

The economists were worried, more- 
over, that congressional efforts to lower 
the deficit have come to an end. “I think 
it’s all over now,” Feldstein said. The 
White House has already ruled that two 
major ways of closing the budget gap, cuts 
in Social Security or tax increases, are off 
limits. And since spending on nondefense 
programs has already been slashed, little 
progress can be expected there. 

The budget deficit is thus likely to re- 
main a major obstacle to economic health 
for years to come. By pushing up interest 
rates, it leads to an overly strong dollar 
and the large trade gap. It also threatens 
to raise borrowing costs to levels that 
could choke off vital spending on new 
plant and equipment. The Administra- 
tion and Congress can run away from the 
budget deficit problem, but they cannot 
hide. —By John Greenwald 











Economy & Business 


A Red Star Rises on the High Seas" 





Soviet merchant ships are undercutting world markets 


Eo. women sipping vodka on 
an ocean liner in the Caribbean. 
Crates of computers being unloaded in 
Hong Kong harbor. A cruise ship offering 
three-month tours with elegant accom- 
modations. These are not the images peo- 
ple conjure up when they think of the So- 
viet menace. But the Soviet Union’s fleet 
of about 2,500 merchant ships, now the 
world’s sixth largest, has been invading 
both cargo and cruise markets around the 
world, underbidding competitors by 40% 
and more. In the past two decades, the 
Soviet Union has doubled the number of 
its ships and tripled the tonnage of its 
fleet. Meanwhile, the U.S., which is 
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by sailors who work for one-fourth the 
$1,110-a-month wages of U.S. merchant 
seamen, Even when the ships operate at a 
loss, they provide the Kremlin with badly 
needed foreign currency (more than $2 
billion in 1984). Their military usefulness 
is indisputable. Several Soviet liners are 
equipped with side ports for vehicles, 
which are of little use on a cruise but of 
great value for troop carriers. 

The Soviet cruise fleet now ranks 
third worldwide, with 36 vessels of 1,000 
tons or more, compared with the US. 
fleet, which has dwindled to six. Sailing 
from Genoa, Tilbury (England) and Rot- 
terdam, the liners offer rates 15% to 20% 
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Western passengers relax at poolside aboard the cruise ship Odessa 





Hard currency as well as an emergency support fleet for Moscow. 


ranked No. 8* worldwide, has sold or 
scrapped 75% of its ships and reduced its 
tonnage by nearly a third. 

Some nations see the Soviet practice 
of underbidding liner conferences, which 
are legally accepted price-fixing cartels, 
as deliberately predatory. When Britain 
took the Queen Elizabeth II out of com- 
mercial service to send troops to the Falk- 
land Islands in 1982, the Soviets moved in 
and in two years upped their share of the 
British cruise market from 10% to 42%. 
In France, about 80% of imported oil is 
carried by Soviet tankers, while French 
ships transport less than 1%. Even the 
Japanese have been hurt. Since 1981, the 
Soviets have snatched an estimated 10% 
of the cargo trade between Japan, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 

Soviet ships can afford to underbid 
other fleets because they are state insured, 
fueled by cheap domestic oil and manned 





*The top ten shipping nations in terms of tonnage: 
Liberia, Panama, Greece, Japan, Norway, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, U.S., France, Italy. Several are so- 
called flags of convenience, used by shippers to hire 
low-paid foreign sailors. 








below those of most Western ships. Trav- 
elers give Soviet cruises high marks. A 
group from Lisieux, France, who sailed 
the Norwegian fjords on the Leonid 
Brezhnev in May, was enchanted by ev- 
erything from crew members, who 
danced “Russian,” to inexpensive vodka, 
and frog’s legs for dinner. 

Soviet ships were barred from US. 
ports as a result of the 1979 Afghanistan 
invasion. But in Europe, saying bon voyage 
under a Red star is no longer a novelty. 
Western companies sending cargo overseas 
have also jumped aboard cut-rate Soviet 
ships. Their governments have been slow 
to respond to the Soviet merchants’ tactics. 
The Japanese, the Australians and several 
West European nations complain that the 
Soviets have broken understandings on 
shipping policies and rates. None, howev- 
er, has found a means to enforce the pacts. 
For now, maritime nations seem likely to 
find that ships flying the Hammer and 
Sickle are an increasingly dominant pres- 
ence in their ports. —By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York and | 
Harriet Welty/Paris 
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= ~ Special purchase 
and lease pro- 
grams are cur- 


rently being offered on the Merkur 
XR4Ti from Germany. So now you 
can make your money perform 
almost as well as the XR4Ti sports 
sedan. See a participating Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer displaying the 
Merkur sign for qualification details 
on these programs: 

PURCHASE XR4Ti WITH NEW 
LOW 7.7% ANNUAL PERCENT- 
AGE RATE FINANCING. This 
special financing, with terms of up 
to 48 months, is offered by your 
dealer through Ford Credit. Quali- 
fied retail buyers must take deliv- 
ery of a 1985 Merkur XR4Ti out 
of dealer stock by October 2. Fleet 
sales are ineligible. 

OR, CHOOSE 8.8% APR 
FINANCING. You can substan- 
tially lower your monthly payment 
on the purchase of Merkur XR4Ti 


through this financing with terms 
from 49 to 6O months. The same 
restrictions apply as in the 7.7% 
APR financing. 

OR, ACCEPT A $1,000 PUR- 
CHASE REFUND. If you pay 
cash or finance the purchase 
yourself, you still qualify for a 
$1,000 purchase refund in lieu of 
either the 7.7% or 8.8% APR 
financing packages. Same pur- 
chase restrictions apply. 

LEASE XR4Ti FOR ONLY 
$297.00* A MONTH. This 48- 
month Red Carpet Lease is avail- 
able for a limited time to qualified 
lessees through Ford Credit at a 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer displaying 
the Merkur sign. 

Lessee may have the option, 
but is not obligated, to purchase 
the car at lease end at a price 
determined at lease inception. 
Lessee is responsible for excess 
wear and tear Refundable security 








deposit and first month's payment 
due in advance. Lease subject to 
approval and insurability as deter- 
mined by Ford Credit. 


Monthly Lease Payment $29700 
Number of Months 48 
Refundable Security Deposit $300.00 


Total Cash Due at Lease Inception $59700 
$14,256.00 
Total Mileage Allowed 60,000 
Mileage Charge Over 60,000 $.06 per mile 


Total Amount of Payments 


me)ce mile) (ole 
Credit 


Company 


"Payment, based on Manufacturer's Suggested 
Retail Price, includes freight and preparation 
charges. It does not include sales/use tax, ttle 
and license fees which will vary from state to 
state. See your dealer for the exact payment. 


A SPORTS SEDAN FROM GERMANY 
AT FAVORABLE EXCHANGE RATES. 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR LINCOLN-MERCURY 


MERKUR 

















Economy & Business 





Gucci Suits 


A famous name in court 





hether its trademark G’s adorn loaf- 

ers or luggage, suits or silk scarves, 
the Gucci name has long stood for quiet 
elegance at a price. Yet the heirs of 
Saddlemaker Guccio Gucci have proved 
to be noisy and unrestrained in their bat- 
tles for control of the burgeoning family 
empire. In recent years, the best-known 
Gucci suits have been filed in courtrooms 
from Florence to Manhattan. 

The latest chapter of Gucci vs. Gucci 
unfolded last week, when an Italian mag- 
istrate seized Chairman Maurizio Gucci's 
controlling interest in the firm amid 
charges of skulduggery. Said Maurizio: 
“The accusations brought against me are 
the evident expression of a preordained 
personal attack.” 

That the attack was launched by his 
cousin Roberto, 52, and uncle Aldo, 80, 
the previous chairman, comes as no sur- 
prise in a family fraught with feuds. Their 
suit alleges that Maurizio, 36, fraudulently 
obtained his late father Rodolfo’s 50% in- 
terest in the company by arranging to 
have Rodolfo’s signature forged on a 
shares document soon after the father 
died in May 1983. Maurizio succeeded 














Aldo as chairman last year and has | 





rsp a ak 
Family tree: Rodolfo, Guccio and Maurizio 
spurred an internal reorganization of the 
company. 

The stakes behind the squabble are 
considerable. Founded in Florence in 
1906 by Maurizio’s grandfather, the firm 
markets products ranging from $80 shoes 
to $6,000 handbags in 150 stores and 200 
franchise outlets worldwide (1982 sales: a 
reported $300 million). In the U.S., Gucci 
gewgaws can be found on Fifth Avenue 
| and Rodeo Drive, as well as in depart- 

ment stores like Macy’s and Denver Dry 
| Goods. Great care is taken to maintain 
| the quality that has earned the loyalty of 
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such customers as King Juan Carlos of 
Spain and Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s wife Raisa, as well as of those of 
more modest means who can afford only 
the occasional status symbol. 


on five continents. The firm maintains 
staffs in Rome, London and New York 
City to ferret out the increasingly sophisti- 
cated fakes that are drawing off millions 
of dollars a year in sales. 

Even as the Guccis battle enemies 
around them, they seem unable to forge a 
workable peace within. The suit against 
Maurizio is only the latest family feud to 
land in the courts. In 1982, Aldo was sued 
by his son Paolo, 54, formerly Gucci’s 
chief designer, who accused his father, 
brothers and cousin Maurizio of beating 
him up to settle an argument during a ri- 
otous board of directors meeting. 

Embarrassing as that case must have 
been to all concerned, another of several 
suits brought by Paolo against his father 
has attracted an opponent more stubborn 
than any grudging relative: the U.S. Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. Paolo alleged that 
Aldo evaded substantial U.S. corporate 
and income taxes by squirreling away 
company funds in a series of overseas 
front operations. That accusation has 
sparked an IRS investigation that may 
prove to be more damaging than any 
quarrel within the House of Gucci. = 











If you 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 
0.4 mg. nicotine; 120's: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. 85. Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 
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Stream Doctor 
Trout love his landscapes 
Mi’ entrepreneurs have a pioneer’s 

spirit, but Rich McIntyre was literal- 
ly in the wilderness when he found his 
calling. Fly-fishing on the banks of Mon- 
tana’s Gallatin River in 1977, McIntyre, 
then a 23-year-old landscaper, noticed 
brown trout thrashing about in a muddy 
stream bed nearby, trying to clear silt 
from the bottom so they could lay eggs on 
clean gravel. Deciding to help the fish re- 
produce and make some money for him- 
self, he became America’s first commer- 
cial stream doctor. 

For fees of up to $50,000 a mile, McIn- 
tyre has worked with wealthy landowners, 
anglers and developers to rehabilitate 
streams that became barren of trout, 
whose eggs die if covered with silt. 
His firm, Timberline Reclamations, based 
in Bozeman, Mont., has worked on 130 
projects in 17 states and has attracted a 
small school of competitors with names 
like Inter e Fluve and Stream Team. 

A stream doctor's task involves more 
than dredging muck. Surgery for a silty 
waterway can mean adding rocks, mov- 
ing boulders or placing trees in strategic 
places to shelter trout. It often requires re- 
channeling a creek to increase its flow so 
that water will once again ripple over 
rocks to provide enough oxygen. At Boi- 
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Mcintyre fly-fishing on Montana's Gallatin 


se’s River Run development, McIntyre 
dug pools and meandering bends into an 
existing brook and added rocks and 
Douglas fir logs to the riverbank. Now 
trout spawn in streams that flow between 
condominium town houses and $100,000 
homesites. 

Stream doctoring has been practiced 
for years by wildlife officials in public 
parks, but it took McIntyre’s hard-driving 
sense of promotion to help convince de- 
velopers that a working trout stream 
could enhance the value of their real 
estate properties. Starting with small 
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projects around Bozeman, McIntyre be- 
gan advertising in fly-fishing magazines 
and putting out brochures describing his 
work. He has rehabilitated a stream for 
an oil-company retreat in Pennsylvania, 
studied a river in New York’s Catskill 
Mountains and designed a trout environ- 
ment for the Milwaukee Zoo, 

But McIntyre is no longer the biggest 
fish in the industry pond. His rivals 
are crowding him. Timberline was earn- 
ing $500,000 a year before four employees 
left to form IntereFluve in Bozeman 
in 1984. Another recent start-up, Jim 
Walsh’s Stream Team in Longmont, 
Colo., has begun hooking big contracts 
like a six-year job Walsh has with the A 
Bar A guest ranch in southern Wyoming, 
rehabilitating a creek that flows into the 
North Platte River 

McIntyre has had to cut fees and staff 
since 1982. Now he plans to sell Timber- 
line and join forces with an environmental 
consulting firm so he can concentrate on 
stream doctoring rather than administra- 
tion. Meanwhile, the industry he founded 
is thriving. Clients like A Bar A Manager 
Bob Howe are satisfied with the work that 
stream doctors do. Says he: “Our guests are 
surprised this has been handled by man 
because it’s so natural looking. That's the 
main reason people come to the ranch.” 
And avid fly-fishermen who have turned 
into stream doctors find that they can live 
and talk trout every day, instead of just on 
two-week vacations. Be 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


please try Carlton. 
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MARKETING 


A Flat Year for Coke 


When Coca-Cola Chairman Ro- 
berto Goizueta announced in April that 
the company was changing the secret 
formula of Coke, he proclaimed that 
“the best has been made even better.” 
After public outrage forced Goizueta to 
bring back the original brew as Coca- 
Cola Classic in July, he still hoped that 
the sweeter taste of new Coke would 
catch on. So far, however, the majority 
of Coke buyers seem to prefer the Real 
Thing. The company has not released 
comparative sales figures, but a survey 
by Beverage Digest showed that in seven of ten markets studied, 
Classic is outselling new Coke by an “overwhelming” margin. 

The proliferation of brands has added fizz to Coke’s overall 
business. The company says sales in July and August of new 
Coke, Classic Coke and Cherry Coke, another product unveiled 
this year, were 10% higher than sales of old Coke in the same 
months of 1984. But the expense of promoting the brands has 
hurt Coke’s bottom line. Last week the company predicted that 
its 1985 operating income would be “up slightly or flat” when 
compared with the 1984 figure. Coke’s less than bubbly outlook 
helped send its stock down nearly 2 points last week, to 68%. 
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Goizueta miscalculated 


The Rockefellers Cash In 


It is a name like no other. The Rockefeller clan connotes 
wealth and history, power and prestige. That was one reason the 
public last week leaped at a $1.3 billion worldwide offering to 
buy a 71.5% stake in Rockefeller Center, the crown jewel of the 
family fortune. The 14-building complex located in midtown 
Manhattan includes the art deco Radio City Music Hall and the 
RCA Building. 

The issue price on the stock was $20 a share, and the offering 
was the biggest real estate deal ever. There was no trouble lining 
up buyers. Says one Merrill Lynch broker: “We did not even 
have to solicit people. They called in and said they wanted some 
of the shares of this great landmark.” 

The family is selling an interest in the 50-year-old Rockefel- 
ler Center in order to raise money. Although the property is 
worth an estimated $1.6 billion, it generates relatively little 
annual income for the 97 heirs of John D. Rockefeller Jr. One 
reason: rents, which are covered under long-term lease, are 
only about half what is charged for newer office space in sur- 
rounding buildings. 


DEFENSE 


Peeking at Pentagon Papers 


A well-known communications and electronics corporation 
admitted last week that it illegally received secret Pentagon pa- 
pers. Gee! No, GTE. In US. District Court in Alexandria, Va., 
the Justice Department charged that from 1978 to 1983 GTE’s 
government-systems unit obtained classified defense budget 
plans. GTE, which makes electronic-warfare devices like radar- 
jamming gear, could have used the information to anticipate 
products the Pentagon might order. The Stamford, Conn., com- 
pany, which won $714 million in defense contracts last year, will 
pay a $10,000 fine and $580,000 for the costs of the investigation. 

A grand jury indicted three individuals: Walter Edgington, a 
GTE vice president; Robert Carter, a former marketing manag- 
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er; and Bernie Zettl, a defense-industry consultant in McLean, 
Va. Investigators say that Edgington requested documents from 
Zettl, a retired Air Force major, who got them through Pentagon 
contacts and sent the material to a post office box in Mountain 
View, Calif. Carter allegedly picked up the purloined papers. 
Zettl and Edgington, who were indicted for receiving classified 
documents, could be sentenced to 25 years in prison, and Carter 
faces a conspiracy charge that may result in a five-year term. 


Motel by the Minute 


Like many a weary traveler, Norman Panish has had 
enough of delayed flights and airport lobbies packed with 
stranded passengers. Panish once arrived at London’s Heath- 
row, he recalls, and saw “bodies strewn on the floor, literally 
thousands of people jammed in.” When he was fogged in at New 
York’s Kennedy on another occasion, “there was just no place to 
put us. It was a near riot.” 

Now Panish, 48, a former pharmacist, has come up with a 
new form of traveler’s aid. This week, in a terminal at Los An- 
geles International Airport, he opens Skytel, a minimotel where 
passengers can freshen up and relax for a few hours or even 
minutes. Though rooms are small (6 ft. by 15 ft.), each contains 
full amenities, including a telephone with a hookup for comput- 
ers. The cost: $5.50 for the first 20 minutes and 25¢ per minute 
thereafter. 

Panish expects that his 
motel by the minute will at- 
tract travelers with short lay- 
overs. But customers who 
want to use the beds for 
something other than rest 
will not be welcome. Skytel 
will rent rooms only to indi- 
viduals. Even married cou- 
ples will have to take sepa- 
rate accommodations. 





Brief repose for the weary traveler 


Male Rabbits Join the Bunnies 


Back in the days when men drank dry martinis and smoked 
unfiltered cigarettes with abandon, ogling the scantily clad, buxom 
Bunnies at the Playboy Club was a popular pastime. Times have 
changed. Playboy last week announced that when its flagship 
New York City club reopens in November, the employees will in- 
clude male waiters, dubbed Rabbits. In an effort to lure female pa- 
trons, the company (fiscal 1985 sales: $192 million) hopes to hire 
“attractive and athletically built” men. Company officials refuse to 
say how the Rabbits will be dressed but insist that they will keep 
their pants on. Among the current applicants are an Ivy League 
student and a ventriloquist. At the 
same time, some of the club’s Bunnies 
will don less revealing garb. About 
half will be outfitted in sequined 
gowns or dresses, while the others will 
continue to sport the unmistakable 
cottontails and ears. 

The changes come as Playboy at- 
tempts to revive a beleaguered busi- 
ness. Today there are only a dozen 
Playboy clubs, down from 22 in the 
mid-1960s. The clubs prosper mainly 
in smaller towns, including Buffalo 
and Des Moines, where martinis and 
ogling are still in style. 
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—Books— 





Experiment in Black and White 








COMMON GROUND: A TURBULENT DECADE IN THE LIVES OF THREE 
AMERICAN FAMILIES by J. Anthony Lukas; Knopf: 659 pages; $19.95 


H istory is made by the famous, but it is 
endured by the anonymous—ordinary 
men and women who see themselves as vic- 
tims of malign forces. That is the guiding 
principle of much populist scholarship, and 
it defines the approach taken by J. Anthony 
Lukas, a Pulitzer-prizewinning former New 
York Times correspondent, in his story of 
Boston's public school desegregation 
by court order in 1974. 

That social goal was achieved at 
the cost of great disruption: the inner- 
city whites, many of Irish or Italian 
descent, resented what they viewed as 
upper-class suburban values imposed 
on them. Black children were unpre- 
pared for the surge in hostility, and the 
schools were turned into fortresses. As 
Lukas dramatically illustrates, small 
pieces of neighborhood turf became 
battlefields, while children’s chances 
for self-improvement slipped away. 
The travail of Boston’s leaders was 
amply reported at the time, but Lukas’ 
account focuses on the impoverished 
participants in the social experiment, 
black and white. 

For a time it seems the city has 
gone crazy: mobs of mothers flail at 
policemen, neighbors battle neigh- 
bors, young vandals hurl epithets and 
rocks and sometimes fire bombs. Fed- 
eral Judge W. Arthur Garrity, who is- 
sues the order to integrate, is harassed 
by death threats. Mayor Kevin White 
watches his political standing disinte- 
grate on the eve of his intended run for 
the presidency. Boston Globe Editor 
Thomas Winship sees his employees 
threatened, even shot at, as the paper 
goes after the story. Louise Day Hicks, 
the city council member who became 
the earth mother of the antibusing 
forces, stands by helplessly as her 
movement turns savage. Humberto 
Cardinal Medeiros, Archbishop of 
Boston, perceived as an outsider be- | 
cause of his Portuguese background, 
inherits the role of the late beloved 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, who hada 
gift for defusing conflict. Uncomfort- 
ably, Medeiros defends desegregation, 
aware that his stand is alienating 
many conservative Roman Catholics. 

The author shrewdly uses the di- 
lemmas of leadership as counterpoint 
to three narratives of Bostonians who 
suffered through the school battles. 
The Twymons are a fatherless, 
churchgoing black family ofseven, de- 
pendent on public assistance. Alice 
McGoffisan Irish Catholic widow ofa 
blue-collar worker; she and her seven 
children live in public housing in the 
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ethnically isolated Charlestown section. 
Colin and Joan Diver are white Anglo-Sax- 
on Protestants, motivated by liberal com- 
passion. They see themselves and their two 
sons as “urban pioneers” in the integrated 
South End, the husband working in city and 
State government, the wife directing a com- 
munity-minded foundation. 





The women interest the author most: 
Alice McGoff, with a fierce sense of pride 
and devotion; Rachel Twymon, afflicted 
with lupus, passionately determined to 
work her way up from welfare; Joan Diver, 
devoted to self-denial and sacrifice. Each 
has reason to believe that her children are 
being victimized by busing. Cassandra 
Twymon, 14, shipped into white Charles- 
town, cannot abide the abuse and loneliness, 
and her bright academic future dims. In the 
city’satmosphere ofstrife, her brother Fred- 
erick backslides into crime. Billy and Lisa 
McGoff become disruptive students at 
Charlestown High because they believe the | 

institution will cease to exist once 





Excerpt 


& & In the summer of 1965, [Car- 
dinal Cushing] invited Mrs. 
Hicks to his residence. . . 

‘Louise, my dear,’ the Cardinal is 
reported to have said, ‘you don’t 
know what kind of pressure I’m un- 
der. The Negroes want me to go 
down to the School Committee and 
march with those demonstrators.’ 

‘Why don’t you do that, Your 
Eminence, Louise says she an- 


swered. ‘Then come upstairs and re- 

ceive my resignation.’ 
‘From the committee?’ 
“No, from the Church.’ 


s— 


J. Anthony Lukas: thoroughness and balance 





“TLWC"—The Last White Class—en- 
ters its senior year. Brad Diver loses 
his opportunity to attend an unstruc- 
tured, experimental elementary 
school when busing transforms its stu- 
dent body and curriculum. 

These stories are more than ten 
years old, butin Lukas’ hands they still | 
have the power to move. Noreader, no 
matter what his political or social 
views, can fail to be affected by the 
Irish Catholic family, declining into 
anacrimony that leaves all of its mem- 
bers diminished; by the black family, 
breaking up in despair; or by the white 
liberals, who in the end give up on the 
South End, retreating to a Victorian 
house in the suburbs. 

Manifestly, Lukas means these 
stories to be paradigms. Are they the 
only possible paradigms, the inevita- 
ble, universal results of busing? The 
author's careful choice of characters 
seems to imply that they are. The book 
ends in the late "70s, and thus omits 
both the continuing signs of racism 
and the counterbalancing elevation of 
Boston politics, notably the 1983 may- 
oral race in which both candidates de- 
nounced racial hostility. 

Still, if this oversize volume can- 
not be considered the last word in 
Boston’s struggle with the law, it can 
be appraised as a model of thor- 
oughness and balance. Lukas well 
knows Emerson’s dictum that there 
is properly no history, only biogra- 
phy. When Colin Diver chases a 
mugger who battered a black wom- 
an outside his front door, when Alice 
McGoff debates with herself wheth- 
er she can respect a Catholic priest 
who is a “pro-buser,” when Rachel 
Twymon’s sister hears rocks smash 
through her windows night after 
night, the story is larger than three 
families, and larger than Boston. As 
a narrative of people’s repeated 
losses of faith, above all the faith 
that they can shape and control 
their lives, Common Ground ex- 
plains what once seemed incompre- 
hensible, and persuades the reader 
that to understand is indeed to 
forgive. —By William A. Henry il 
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Spectacles 


MR. PALOMAR 

by Italo Calvino 

Translated by William Weaver 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

130 pages; $12.95 


hanks to the time warp of translation, 

notall new books by Italo Calvino that 
appear in English are actually new. Both 
Marcovaldo (1983) and Difficult Loves 
(1984) offered short stories that the Italian 
author wrote more than two decades ago, 
when his talents were entertainingly re- 
stricted to earthly realities. Mr. Palomar, on 
the other hand, belongs to the later vintage 
of Calvino’s fiction. Like such works as 
Cosmicomics (1968) 
and Invisible Cities 
(1974), this novel 
uses the recogniz- 
able world primari- 
ly as an excuse for 
the launching of an- 
tic metaphysics. 

The hero 
emerges through a 
series of vignettes 
connected to one 
another only by his 
obsession. It is no 
accident that Mr. 
Palomar bears the name of a famous obser- 
vatory, for he “has decided that his chief 
activity will be looking at things from the 
outside.” This sounds easier than it proves 
to be, at least for someone of Mr. Palo- 
mar’s temperament. For one thing, he can 


| never be sure that he has correctly wit- 


nessed any phenomenon. His repeated at- 
tempts to view the “avalanche of simulta- 
neous events that we call the universe” 


| lead him toa pessimistic conclusion: “It is 


only after you have come to know the sur- 
face of things that you can venture to seek 
what is underneath. But the surface of 
things is inexhaustible.” 

This daunting insight does not keep 
the hero from continuing his lonely, alert 
vigil. He is convinced that should he ever, 
miraculously, see exactly what is going on 
in front of his eyes, he can begin the truly 
important part of his mission: “Extending 
this knowledge to the entire universe.” So 
he goes on watching: a pair of mating tor- 
toises, giraffes in a 200, the cuts of meat in 
a butcher shop, the ruins of a Toltec 
shrine in Mexico, the flight of migrant 
starlings in his native Rome. Even while 
tending the grounds of his summer home, 
he feels the key to cosmic understanding 
within his reach: “He no longer thinks of 
the lawn: he thinks of the universe. He is 
trying to apply to the universe everything 
he has thought about the lawn.” 

It does not work, of course. But Cal- 
vino’s narrative of this doomed quest suc- 
ceeds admirably, in part because he, like 
Samuel Beckett, recognizes the comic 
possibilities inherent in the tailspin of log- 
ic toward the absurd. Mr. Palomar’s re- 
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lentless speculations render him buffoon- 
ish. Passing a woman sunbathing topless 
on a beach, he averts his eyes lest she cov- 
er herself and embarrass them both. On 
reflection, though, he decides that his be- 
havior was incorrect, since it reinforced 
outmoded taboos against nudity. So he 
walks by again, this time taking in the 
bare breasts as an incidental feature in the 
general landscape. But that was wrong 
too, he concludes, because it denied the 
woman her humanity. A third try proves 
equally unsatisfactory, since his brief 
glance at the exposed bosom strikes him, 
in retrospect, as dismissive and paternal- 
istic. It is during his fourth approach that 
the sunbather gets up and runs away. 

When he looks at the stars, frantically 
shuffling his charts, eyeglasses and flash- 
light, Mr. Palomar attracts a knot of won- 
dering spectators. His behavior in a Paris 
cheese store, drawing sketches of various 
brands, makes other customers shake 
their heads. The dedicated observer has 
become a spectacle. 

Calvino’s spare narrative seems to cry 
out for allegorical explanations. Mr. Palo- 
mar could represent the travail of West- 
ern empiricism, in which every new dis- 
covery adds to the inexplicable. Or he 
might represent the last gasp of a class 
(European, intellectual, well-to-do) that is 
being smothered by the rise of the masses. 
None of the possible interpretations 
seems as interesting as the novel's decep- 
tively plain but beguiling language. The 
wise reader of Mr. Palomar might best 
adopt a strategy that the hero formulates 
but fails to follow: “Perhaps the first rule I 
must impose on myself is this: stick to 









what I see.” —By Paul Gray 


Haunted Peace — 


A STILLNESS HEARD ROUND 
THE WORLD 

by Stanley Weintraub 

Dutton; 468 pages; $22.50 


n the eleventh hour of the eleventh 

day of the eleventh month, the shoot- 
ing stopped. In London, King George V | 
celebrated by opening a bottle of brandy 
undisturbed since Waterloo. In Paris, 
Marcel Proust praised “the miraculous 
and vertiginous Peace.” In Washington, | 
President Woodrow Wilson looked for 
“something much better and more lasting 


-* 


than the selfish competitive interests of | 


powerful states.” 

But among the victors, not everyone 
was jubilant. Antiwarrior D.H. Lawrence 
snapped at a group of celebrators, “It 
makes me sick to see you rejoicing like a 
butterfly in the last rays of the sun before 
the winter ... Europe is done for; Eng- 
land most of all.” And Joseph Conrad, 
whose son had been shell-shocked in 
France, wrote, “I cannot confess to an 
easy mind .. . Great and blind forces are 
set catastrophically all over the world.” 

As the Great War ended, emotions 
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June Allyson and Dick Powell — Sun Valley, 1936 


IN 1986 
IT HAPPENS IN SUN VALLEY 


Daring the first week of February 1986, 
Sun Valley and SKI Magazine will collaborate to stage America’s 50th Ski Birthday, a seven-day 
celebration of the achievements wrought in the golden years, 1936 to 1986. Among some of the 
events planned are... 


— On-hill demonstrations of the evolution of — An exhibition of outstanding historical ski 
ski techniques over 50 years. artifacts from the national ski museum in 
— A festival of American ski films made Ishpeming, Michigan. 
between 1936 and 1986. The Big Birthday Party: A costume ball 
— A giant commemorative ski race for and fashion show, with guests wearing 
everyone, from college alumni teams apres-ski fashions of the last 50 years. 
to ex-members of the 10th Mountain — Plus parties, reunions, receptions and 
Division. surprises... 
— The Duchin Cup Celebrity Race, sponsored — And, SKI Magazine Week, a program of 
by Peter Duchin. workshops on the state of the industry for 
~ An Antique Ski Race. ski business executives. 


A celebration of the golden anniversaries of modern American skiing, Sun Valley and SKI Magazine 
FEBRUARY | TO FEBRUARY 7, 1986, at Sun Valley, Idaho 


PLAN NOW TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY EVENT 


Magazine 
For reservations, call A.C.T. Travel, 30 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017, (212) 697-9550 or 10100 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, CA. 90067, (213) 201-0606 
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and prophecies were tumultuously re- 

leased. The job of tracing and cataloging 
them would require librarian, detective, 
scholar and interpreter. Stanley Wein- 
traub, a Pennsylvania State University 
professor, is that committee. A Stillness 
Heard Round the World is a classic in- 
stance of information retrieval presented 
without bias or thesis. Unlike Paul Fussell, 
whose The Great War and Modern Memo- 
ry (1975) brilliantly traced the outlines 
of World War I on contemporary art and 
life, Weintraub is | 
content to play | 
the role of time 

machine, flashing | 
backward to gather 

the testimonies of | 
eyewitnesses. They 





are unfailingly | 
provocative. 
As he waits | 


for the sound of 
Big Ben, Minister | 
of Munitions Win- 
ston Churchill finds 
his mind straying 
“back across the scarring years.” A 16-year- 
old farm boy named Charles Lindbergh is 
free to buy a war-surplus “Flying Jenny.” 
Wounded Ambulance Driver Ernest Hem- | 
ingway, recalling a successful offensive in | 
Italy, writes home: “Gee but it was great 
though to end it with such a victory!” 
Omar Bradley, a 25-year-old Army offi- 
cer stuck ata post in Iowa, morosely hears 
the whistle blasts, certain that he is “pro- 
fessionally ruined.” In the censorship sec- 
tion of the Liverpool post office, J.C. 
Silber listens to the “majestic tolling” of 
church bells and is “glad to get away from 
it all.” Understandably: Silber is a Ger- 
man spy who will retain his cover long 
enough to return home. In Berlin, Albert 
Einstein writes to his mother, “Only now 
do I begin to feel at ease. The defeat has 
worked wonders.” 

Eighty miles to the north, at a military 
hospital, an old pastor counsels a corporal. 
The clergyman announces that Germany 
must throw itself on the mercy of the vic- 
torious Allies. “Everything went black be- 
fore my eyes,” Adolf Hitler is toremember. 
“That night I resolved that, if I recovered 
my sight, I would enter politics.” 

Such incidents are the equivalent of 
cinema’s frozen frames, and they give 
Weintraub’s chronicle the sense of a long 
documentary film, traversing forgotten 
years and miles. On the surface, all is 
anecdote and diversion. But there is a 
hollowness to the cheers and the martial 
music. Weintraub follows an English 
schoolgirl running happily down a hall- | 
way, only to find a teacher weeping in her | 
classroom. She had been widowed by the 
war. A bitter German slogan is brought 
back from the front: “Wir siegen uns zu 
Tode” (We'll conquer until we're all 
dead). And Gertrude Stein addresses a 
wounded French soldier: “Well, here is | 
peace.” The poilu replies, “At least for 20 
years.” As the world knows, his timing 
was tragically correct, almost to the hour, 
the dayand the year. —By StefanKanfer 
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CRS SIRRINE 


One company is all it 
takes to d and 
construct your new 
headquarters or your 
new processing 
plant. Single source 
responsibility. 


CRS Sirrine. 


CRS Sirrine is all you need from the mo- 
ment you begin to think about new facilities. 
The nation’s largest architecture/engineering 
design firm is also the largest construction 
management company. From Houston to Hong 
Kong, CRSS is recognized as a leader, with a 
broad spectrum of major domestic and inter- 
national projects to its credit. 


Whether you're relocating a headquarters 
operation, refurbishing existing interiors or 
retrofitting your plant, one company is all it 
takes. For commercial and recreational cen- 
ters, high technology facilities, airports and 
highways, pulp and paper mills, food process- 
ing plants, power generation plants and de- 
fense installations—contact just one company. 


CRS Sirrine, Inc./1177 West Loop South/ 
Houston, Texas 77027/('713) 552-2000/Telex 
6868544 CRS UW. 














Invest in 
automotive futures. 


This is not a conservative prospectus. 
But rather one which elegantly repudiates 
automotive conformity and convention. 

For Audi technology is a triumph not 
merely of engineering excellence, but 
engineering innovation. 

Audi offers the most aerodynamic lux- 
ury sedans in America. The only permanent 
all-wheel drive cars. On-board compu- 
ters that are functional components rather 
than fancy toys. Instrument displays 
that utilize fiber optics. 

And safety features so advanced 


they not only help minimize the effects 
of accidents but also reduce their likelihood. 

All of which inspired Car and Driver 
to say, “at Audi the future of the automobile 
is being decided” 

Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices 
range from $13,950 to $23,875. (Title, taxes, 
transp., reg., dealer delivery charges 
additional.) For your nearest dealer call 
I-(800)-FOR-AUDI in the continental U.S. 

Audi. The vehicle that not only lets you 

invest in the future, but rewards you 

)) with the daily dividend of driving it. 


— 
The art of engineering. 
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Three sisters: F. 


Never, well hardly ever, 
does Woody Allen, 49, drop hints 
about his forthcoming movies, 
perhaps having learned that 
skillfully shunning publicity ac- 
tually produces more of it. But 
the writer-director last week 
was willing to talk, a little, 
about his next film, Hannah 
and Her Sisters, in which he 


Happy returns: Alf at 98 


stars with his longtime love, Mla 
Farrow, 40, as Hannah and Bar- 
bara Hershey and Dianne Wiest as 
the sisters. The plot is still Al- 
len’s deep secret, but he admits 
to having a continuing fascina- 
tion with Farrows. “For years, 
Mia’s family has been lucky for 
me,” he said. “One of her sisters 
[Tisa] was in Manhattan, an- 
other of her sisters [Stephanie] 
was in The Purple Rose of Cai- 
ro. Mia has been in my last five 
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arrow, Hershey and Wiest in Woody Alien’s latest Mia-centric movie 


pictures. Her mother [Maureen 
O'Sullivan] is in this picture. We 
also shot a large section of the 
| picture in her apartment, which 
| is perfect for me because I al- 
ways go over there anyhow.” 





Half a lifetime ago, he suf- 
fered the worst electoral defeat 
in modern presidential politics 
when he was swamped by 
F.D.R. in 1936. But ever since, it 
seems, Alf Landon has been a 
winner in people’s hearts. Cer- 
tainly there were many happy 
| returns last week as hundreds 
| turned out in Topeka to help 
the former Kansas Governor 
(1932 to 1936) celebrate his 
98th birthday. President Rea- 
gan phoned to wish him well. 
Vice President George Bush 
came to visit. Landon’s daugh- 
ter Republican Senator Nancy 
Kassebaum of Kansas, 53, was 
there also. Students from To- 
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peka’s Landon Junior High 
School serenaded him with 
“Happy Birthday” and pre- 
sented the grand old party with 
a book of newspaper clippings 
dating back to 1935. After rif- 
fling through the collection, 
the still spry Landon ex- 
claimed, “Some I would like to 
burn up. Some I would like to 
throw in the air and cheer.” A 
sentiment familiar to the best 
of politicians. 


The game was tennis, but 
the final score was Czechmate. 
No two Europeans had ever 
won the U.S. Open singles 
championships in the same 
year. But last week Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Ivan Lendl, 25, and Hana 
Mandlikova, 23, hoisted the sil- 
ver high after overcoming a 
shared reputation as tempera- 
mental talents who tend to 
choke in major matches. This 


The all-Czech Open: Lendl and Mandlikova brandish the spoils 
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time, despite a couple of 90°- 
plus afternoons, they showed 
no signs of wilting against the 
best players in the U.S. Mand- 
likova outpowered Chris Evert 
Lioyd, 30, in the semis (4-6, 6-3, 
6-3), then in the finals wrested 
the title away from Martina 
Navratilova, 28 (7-6, 1-6, 7-6), 
herself born Czech but a U.S 
citizen since 1981. In his semi- 
final match, Lendl ousted Jim- 
my Connors, 33 (6-2, 6-3, 7-5), 
then carved up John McEnroe, 
26 (7-6, 6-3, 6-4). The check for 
each winner: $187,500 
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If David Bowle in his next 
movie looks like a wild-haired 
descendant of Cookie Monster 
and Chewbacca the wookie, 
well, in a manner of speaking, 
he is. The versatile rocker has 
just finished shooting Laby- 
rinth, a $25 million gothic fan- 
tasy directed by Muppets Cre- 
ator Jim Henson and overseen by 
Star Wars Mastermind George 
Lucas. Bowie, who wrote and 
sings a batch of new songs for 
the movie, plays Jareth the 
Goblin King, a baddie who 
lives at the center of a maze 
and turns human babies into 
goblins. Most of the other char- 
acters are part of a new 
Hensonagerie that includes Lu- 
dos, Wild Things and a wise 
man with a bird growing out of 
his head. All delightfully differ- 
ent. “Henson’s understanding 
of what children want to see 
and laugh at is quite eerie,” says 
the popstar. “I’ve never worked 
with an eight-year-old director 
before. It’s wonderful fun.” 

—By Jamie Murphy 
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LIBERATE A CUBA LIBRE. 
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Old Habits, New Formats 





Anthology shows come back as the networks gear up for fall 


F rom Archie Bunker's weekly tantrums 
to J.R.’s endless scheming, familiarity 
on TV has usually bred contentment. TV 
viewers are creatures of habit—or so, 
at least, network programmers have 
staunchly believed since Lucy’s heyday. 
As the new fall season gets under way, 
however, that time-honored maxim is be- 
ing challenged. The reason is the sudden 
re-emergence of a format virtually left for 
dead a couple of decades ago: the antholo- 
gy show. 

During the 1950s, TV series without 
continuing characters or story lines, such 
as Playhouse 90 and The U.S. Steel Hour, 
provided some of prime time’s most illus- 
trious moments. In 1985 this kind of liber- 
ation from a rigid weekly format offers 
viewers a new and welcome sensation: the 
feeling that on any given week, they 
might be shaken from their easy chairs by 
the sight of something totally unexpected. 

Indeed, three of the season’s four new 
anthology shows deal explicitly with the 
unexpected, the strange and the fantastic: 
Steven Spielberg's eagerly awaited Amaz- 
ing Stories, a new TV version of Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents (both on NBC), and 
CBS's reincarnation of The Twilight Zone. 
CBS is premiering a fourth series, George 
Burns Comedy Week, which will feature a 
different comedy segment each week, 
linked by Burns, who acts as host, and the 
creative oversight of Co-Executive Pro- 
ducer Steve Martin. Each of these anthol- 
ogies has enlisted a notable array of direc- 
tors and writers who rarely or never 
do TV. Network programmers will be 
watching the results closely. If one or 
more of the newcomers do well in the rat- 
ings, TV may have taken a significant 
step toward creative diversity. If they flop, 
well, it’s back to the sausage factory. 

As if to stress the danger of the latter 
possibility, much of the networks’ fall 
schedule is devoted to uninspired formula 
fare. Of the 19 new shows, nine will fea- 
ture crime fighters of various kinds, from 
an ex-Government agent who offers his 
services to people in trouble (CBS’s The 
Equalizer) to a quartet of oddball super- 
heroes in NBC’s Misfits of Science. Come- 
dy, meanwhile, has gone back to the ba- 
sics: three of the five new offerings revolve 
around wholesome nuclear families—two 
of them black—in an obvious effort to du- 
plicate the recipe that made The Cosby 
Show last season's runaway hit. 

The fate of the anthology shows is dif- 
ficult to predict. Spielberg's Amazing Sto- 
ries has wowed the TV world with big 
weekly budgets and top-drawer directors. 
But TV’s newest mogul is keeping his se- 
ries under tight wraps to heighten the sus- 
pense until its Sept. 29 premiere, leaving 





both critics and viewers to wonder wheth- 
er its giant-size ambitions will enhance, or 
merely overwhelm, the small screen. A/- 
fred Hitchcock Presents, which will follow 
Spielberg's show on Sunday nights, will 
consist largely of remakes of old Hitch- 
cock episodes. That ploy worked surpris- 
ingly well in a TV movie last spring that 





Thicke and Kerns in 
Growing Pains; Rose as 
Lady Blue; McMillan and 
Wallach against a New 
York City backdrop in 
Our Family Honor 











as the Red Sox’s pennant hopes. 


| worth, dabbles in gourmet cooking and 





spawned the series, but it could grow tire- 
some as the nostalgia wears off. 

The Twilight Zone, by contrast, will 
offer mostly new segments (two to three 
per hour) based on stories by such writers 
as Stephen King, Ray Bradbury and Ar- 
thur C. Clarke; the directors include Wil- 
liam Friedkin, Joe Dante (Gremlins) and 
Robert Downey (Putney Swope). The 
show has the difficult task of living up to 
Rod Serling’s classic series, but the early 
signs are encouraging. A segment in the 
premiere show features Melinda Dillon as 
a harried housewife who has the power to 
make her noisy world stop dead in its 
tracks. The tone of antic irony, however, 
leaves the viewer unprepared for a bleak 
and jarring denouement. Better realized is | 
a future segment starring Comedian Rob- 
ert Klein as a man who is plunged into a 
world where words have inexplicably 
changed their meaning. It is a nifly prem- 
ise, directed in lucid, economical style by 
Wes Craven (A Nightmare on Elm Street). 
The episode is a little gem. 

The opener of George Burns Comedy 
Week also gives cause for optimism, if not 
wild enthusiasm. Catherine O'Hara, a tal- 
ented alumna of the SCTV comedy troupe, 
plays a mental patient who slips instantly 
into whatever role is suggested to her. 
Mistaken for a clerk in a stereo store, she 
becomes an expert on audio equipment; 
when police confuse her with a member of 
the bomb squad, she proceeds to defuse an 
explosive device planted in a store base- 
ment, It is the sort of loony conceit that 
could be sunk by heavy-handed treat- 
ment. With the delightful O'Hara and just 
22 minutes to tell the story, it floats along 
amiably. 

On more conventional turf, the old 
formats are at least being enlivened this 
fall by new settings. Following the lead of 
NBC’s hit Miami Vice, a number of action 
shows have gone on location to spice their 
tales with big-city ambience. Chicago is 
the locale for ABC’s Lady Blue, a hard- 
edged cop show about a female homicide 
detective who shoots first and asks ques- 
tions later, a sort of Dirty Harriet. Red- 
haired Jamie Rose wields her .357 mag- 
num like a pro, and Danny Aiello is fine 
as her exasperated boss. The series is 
scheduled to be replaced in November by 
Dynasty Il: The Colbys, a spin-off of the 
hit soap. But if it maintains the quality of 
its exciting two-hour pilot, Lady Blue de- 
serves assignment to a permanent beat 

In ABC’s Spenser: For Hire, based on 
Robert B. Parker’s popular detective nov- 
els, the sleuthing moves to Boston. 
Parker's hero is a “sensitive” private eye 
who quotes Shakespeare and Words- 





drives a 20-year-old Mustang. Unfortu- 
nately, straitlaced Star Robert Urich 
seems more at home with TV dinners and 
spy novels, and the pace of the two-hour 
pilot is plodding. This show seems as dead 
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Our Family Honor, also on ABC, is a 
more ambitious undertaking. Kenneth 
McMillan and Eli Wallach co-star as for- 
mer boyhood pals who are now the patri- 
archs of families lined up on different 
sides of the law. The location filming in 
New York City lends the true grit of au- 
thenticity, but the show is out of balance 
Too much time is spent on McMillan’s 
police family (among them a granddaugh- 
ter who has just joined the force), while 
Wallach and his criminal clan are tossed 
off in cut-rate TV clichés. 

ABC’s lengthy roster of new crime 
fighters is, if nothing else, diverse. Robert 
Wagner is leaden as ever as a high-living 
investigator for an insurance company in 
the dreary Lime Street. The Insiders uses a 
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Fading Golden Girls 
McClanahan, Arthur and | 
White; Gibbs, center, 
and friends in 227; 
| Blake with denizens of 
Hell Town 
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rock score to enliven the weekly adven- 
tures of a hip free-lance reporter and his 
partner who go undercover for stories. The 
apparent model, again, is Miami Vice, but 
the show looks more like an °85 version of 
The Mod Squad. The season’s biggest 
howler is Hollywood Beat, another Miami 
Vice-influenced show about a pair of un- 
dercover cops who patrol seedy Holly- 
wood Boulevard. Creator Aaron Spelling's 
vision of Hollywood’s “raw underbelly” 
features a ludicrous gallery of street folk 
(good-hearted prostitutes, a “cute” bag 
lady and a caped wacko called Captain 
Crusader) who could be refugees from a 
Walt Disney version of Freaks 

The street life is marginally more per- 
suasive in NBC’s Hell Town, in which Rob- 
ert Blake plays a convict-turned-priest in 
a ghetto neighborhood of East Los Ange- 
les. Like Michael Landon’s Highway to 
Heaven, which it will follow on Wednes- 
day nights, the program is unabashedly 
upbeat and sentimental. Nevertheless, 
Blake’s righteous fervor and the campy, 
1950’s-style opening credits (the title is 
actually filled with flames) give the show 
some tabloid zip. 

On the short list of new sitcoms, most 
of the advance enthusiasm has focused on 
NBC’s The Golden Girls, about a trio of un- 
attached women in their late middle 
years, searching for husbands in Miami 
Beach. Bea Arthur plays an acerbic sub- 
stitute teacher, Rue McClanahan is a fad- 
ing Southern belle, and Betty White is one 
of those blank-eyed ninnies who exist no- 
where except in TV sitcomland. In a typi- 
cal exchange, Arthur laments that she is 
growing old: “I looked in the mirror and 
caught a glimpse of myself and almost 
had a heart attack. There was this old 
woman staring me in the face.” White, 
after a pause: “Who was it?” Writer- 
Producer Susan Harris (Soap) created this 
dehumanized joke machine, which man- 
ages to get through its entire 30-minute 
pilot without a single credible moment 

A better bet is NBC’s 227. Marla 
Gibbs, the wisecracking maid on The Jef- 
fersons, plays Mary Jenkins, a housewife 
who spends her days sitting on the front 
stoop of her inner-city apartment house, 
pabbing about the things real people talk 
about, like when the garbage will be 
picked up and why the landlord is such a 
grouch. Gibbs’ hangdog cynicism is fun- 
ny, and the writers have a good ear for di- 
alogue. In one scene Mary’s 14-year-old 
daughter tries to sweet-talk Mom into let- 
ting her and a friend go to the movies 
Mary figures out the ruse and turns them 
down. “Told you it wouldn’t work,” says 
the daughter as they stalk out of the room 
Snaps the friend: “Well, you set it up 
wrong.” TV’s First Father himself, Bill 
Cosby, might admire the family insights 
displayed in the season's best new sitcom 

Two other Cosby imitators are easily 
disposable. In CBS’s Charlie & Company, 
Flip Wilson and Gladys Knight cope with 
standard TV family dilemmas in substan- 
dard comic fashion. And in ABC’s Growing 
Pains, Alan Thicke, the former talk show 
host, plays a psychiatrist who sets up an 
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office at home while his wife (Joanna 
Kerns) goes off to work and his children 
attack him with lines like “You can’t hit 
me, you're a liberal humanist.” The only 
comedy to venture out of the house this 
season is CBS’s hourlong Stir Crazy, based 
on the phenomenally successful 1980 
movie starring Richard Pryor and Gene 
Wilder. The pilot episode is cluttered with 
subplots and juvenile slapstick. But the 
show has a pair of appealing stars (Larry 
Riley and Joseph Guzaldo), brisk direc- 
tion and more laughs than at least half of 
the teen films released last summer. 
Stir Crazy’s challenge, like that of all 
the network newcomers, will be to keep it 
up every week and try to become a new 
habit. By Richard Zoglin 

| 
Stir Crazy’s Guzaldo and 
Riley; Host Burns of 
Comedy Week; Dillon 
coping with a frozen 
world in a segment of 
The Twilight Zone 



























gia and find out about one man’s coming 


How do you feel when you are successful, 50 and 
Jewish, and your 21-year-old daughter tells you 
she believes in Jesus? 
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to terms with the Messiahship of Jesus. 


offers any inquiring mind fresh 
insight into what conflicts are encountered by 
a Jewish person struggling to answer the 
following questions of faith: 


1. Do I believe that God really exists? 

2. Do I believe that the Jewish Bible (the Tenach) 
is the divinely inspired word of God? 

3. Does this Bible prophesy about a coming 
Messiah? 

4. Is Jesus that Messiah? 

5. If he is, what does that mean for me? 


Betrayed! is published by Chosen 
Books for Zondervan and retails for 
$4.95. You can obtain a post-paid 
copy from Jews fxr Jesus at 

that price. Or, if you don’t believe 
in Jesus and want the book on a 
free missionary basis, check the 
box below: 





Mail to: Betrayed! Book, c/o Jews fxr Jesus, 60 Haight St., San Francisco, CA 94102-5895. YD82 


a I do not inaleiie in jai and would like the book Betrayed! free. 
I am Jewish () Gentile 0] 





Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 











_] J do believe in Jesus and have enclosed my check for $4.95. 
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his movie has a very simple moral: if, 


| ett (Griffin Dunne), you are young, lonely, 
naive and a resident of Manhattan, you 
must learn to live with the fact that the 
only safe way to pass your evenings is at 
home, dozily watching television. 

Above all, you must not permit your- 
self to be picked up in hash houses by girls 
like Marcy (Rosanna Arquette). Even 
though she is pretty. Even though she 
claims to share your interest in the life 
and work of Henry Miller. For if she suc- 
ceeds in luring you southward to the exot- 
ically furnished SoHo loft she shares with 
an artist (Linda Fiorentino, who is also 
exotically furnished), the chances are ex- 
cellent that you will shortly find yourself 
racing penniless through a rainstorm, try- 
ing to cope with a suicide attempt and a 
subway-fare increase, the consequences of 
a broken cash register at distracted John 
Heard’s Terminal Bar and a cocktail 
waitress (Teri Garr) who is woeful in her 
work and sleeps in a bed surrounded by 
rattraps. But that is only the beginning of 
Paul’s After Hours adventures. He has yet 
to escape a Mohawk haircut at the Café 
Berlin and taking the rap for a series of 
burglaries perpetrated by a pair of thieves 
(Cheech and Chong) who have George 
Segal the sculptor mixed up with George 
Segal the actor. And this says nothing 
about the lynch mob led by a lady driving 
a Mister Softee truck (Catherine O'Hara) 
that blames him for the thieves’ depreda- 
tions. Or about Paul’s only means of 
avoiding their wrath, which is to permit a 
demented sculptor (Verna Bloom) to plas- 
ter-cast his entire quaking self. Oh, well, if 
you can’t be an artist, might as well be a 
work of art 








Dunne and Arquette in After Hours: an insider goes outside for an evening 


Mean Streets in Nighttown 


AFTER HOURS Directed by Martin Scorsese; Screenplay by Joseph Minion 


like tyro Word Processor Paul Hack- | 
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At a certain highly enjoyable level, 
Afier Hours is the year’s best shaggy-dog 
story. But it is also a subtle exercise in co- 
medic and cinematic stylization by Direc- 
to: Martin Scorsese. In films as varied as 
Mean Streets and Taxi Driver, Raging 
Bull and The King of Comedy, he has es- 
tablished himself as our leading poet-an- 
thropologist of the contemporary urban 
landscape, an artist with a special feeling 
for the near psychopathic outsider, batter- 
ing brutally but ineptly on the doors of 
bourgeois normality. In this movie, work- 
ing on a $3.5 million shoestring, he has 
cunningly reversed himself. For Joseph 
Minion’s script casts a representative of 
normality as the outsider, the avant- 
garde’s lunatic fringe as the insiders. They 
may keep weird hours, embrace extraor- 





dinary life-styles and befuddling living | 


arrangements, but they are a community. 
All the characters Paul thinks he is 
encountering at random turn out to be 
related in curious and startling ways 
The random events through which he 
moves form a kind of rebus, telling him, 
“Keep out, square.” And yet, of course, a 
great city’s artists are the keepers of its 
deepest mysteries, and every citizen of 
spirit has risked the kind of embarrassing 
dislocation Paul experiences in order to 
taste them 
Scorsese has told his tale at a pace 
just a little fizzier than the merely life- 
like, encouraged his cameraman Michael 
Ballhaus to light it one notch brighter 
than reality, one notch darker than 
fantasy. His splendid actors never pause 
| to explain their strange behavior. The 
result is a delirious and challeng- 
ing comedy, a postmodern Ulysses in 
| Nighttown — By Richard Schickel 








Crimebuster 


COMPROMISING POSITIONS 
Directed by Frank Perry 
Screenplay by Susan Isaacs 





y her refusals do you know that Judith 
Singer (Susan Sarandon) is not only a 
likable woman but a good one. She is very 


| nearly the only lady in her Long Island 
suburb who has resisted the oleaginous 


charms of Dr. Bruce Fleckstein, a peri- 
odontist whose hands tend to roam from 
his drill and who has a taste for taking 


| pictures of his female patients that reveal 





more than the condition of their root ca- 
nals. Judith even has the sweetly articu- 


| lated moral fiber to resist the more attrac- 


tive proposals of the nice police detective 
(Raul Julia) who is investigating Dr 
Bruce’s entirely justifiable homicide. 

A feminist buried under mounds of 
laundry, Judith hopes solving the murder 
will put a little intellectual excitement back 
into her life and perhaps help her regain 
her old job as a newspaper reporter. She is 
occasionally scared by her own boldness, 
always quick-witted in stating her emo- 
tional needs and her findings as a self- 
appointed crimebuster. Indeed, it is a 
measure of Compromising Positions’ 
intelligence that the big speech on male- 
female relations falls to Edward Herr- 
mann, playing her husband. Angrily but 
without self-pity, he makes the case of the 
drudge-aholic whose toil supports his 
spouse’s self-realization but whose reward 
is often a diagnosis that he has an intimacy 
problem. Like such other New York stage 
stalwarts as Mary Beth Hurt and Judith 
Ivey, he is well cast and directed by Frank 
Perry. They are figures who seem really to 
live in this landscape. Susan Isaacs’ adap- 
tation of her own novel is a socially obser- 
vant example of an almost vanished genre, 
the comedy-mystery with blessedly dis- 
creet romantic overtones. 
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n epidemic of yellow fever struck Philadelphia in August 

1793. Eyes glazed, flesh yellowed, minds went delirious. 
People died, not individually, here and there, but in clusters, in 
alarming patterns. A plague mentality set in. Friends recoiled 
from one another. If they met by chance, they did not shake 
hands but nodded distantly and hurried on. The very air felt dis- 
eased. People dodged to the windward of those they passed. They 
sealed themselves in their houses. The deaths went on, great ugly 
scythings. Many adopted a policy of savage self-preservation, all 
sentiment heaved overboard like ballast. Husbands deserted 
stricken wives, parents abandoned children. The corpses of even 
the wealthy were carted off unattended, to be shoveled under 
without ceremony or prayer. One-tenth of the population died 
before cold weather came in the fall and killed the mosquitoes. 

The plague mentality is something like the siege mentality, 
only more paranoid. In a siege, the enemy waits outside the 
walls. In a plague or epidemic, he lives inti- 
mately within. Death drifts through human 
blood or saliva. It commutes by bugbite or 
kiss or who knows what. It travels in myste- 
rious ways, and everything, everyone, be- 
comes suspect: a toilet seat, a child’s cut, an 
act of love. Life slips into science fiction. 
People begin acting like characters in the 
first reel of The Invasion of the Body Snatch- 
ers. They peer intently at one another as if 
to detect the telltale change, the secret le- 
sion, the sign that someone has crossed 
over, is not himself anymore, but one of 
them, alien and lethal. In the plague men- = 
tality, one belongs either to the kingdom of 
life or to the kingdom of death. So the state 
of mind glints with a certain fanaticism. It 
is said that when children saw the telltale 
sign during the Black Death in the 14th 
century, they sang “Ring around a rosie!” 
That meant they saw a ring on the skin 
around a red spot that marked the onset of 
the Black Death. “A pocket full of posies” 
meant the flowers one carried to mask the ambient stench. The 
ditty ended in apocalypse: “All fall down.” The Black Death 
eventually took off half the population of Europe. 

During the American Civil War, more soldiers died of ty- 
phoid than died in battle. The epidemic of Spanish influenza in 
1918-19 killed more than 500,000 Americans. Before the Salk 
vaccine, nearly 600,000 Americans were infected by poliomyeli- 
tis, and 10% of them died. The polio epidemic caused memora- 
ble summers of trauma, during which swimming pools and shop- 
ping centers across the U.S. were closed. 

In the past four years, some 6,000 people have died of AIDs in 
the US. From a statistical point of view, AIDS is not a major 
plague. Still, one begins to detect a plague mentality regarding 
the disease and those who carry it. Paradoxically, homosexuals 
are both victims of the plague mentality and themselves perpe- 
trators of it. Because 73% of those who have ALDS are homosex- 
uals, the general populace tends to look with suspicion on all ho- 
mosexuals. Because the virus is transmitted by homosexual 
intercourse, homosexuals themselves bring to their intimate lives 
a desperate wariness and paranoia. 

The mentality was most evident last week in other quarters, 
among the mothers of New York schoolchildren, for example. A 
plague mentality results from ignorance and fear, but not in the 
way that is usually meant. When medicine is ignorant about a le- 
thal disease, then the only intelligent approach, by mothers or 
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| eradicate its sinister young friend. 

















The Start of a Plague Mentality 


anyone else, is to be fearful and intensely cautious. But, like a 
plague itself, a plague mentality seems an anachronism in the 
elaborately doctored postindustrial U.S. The discussion in recent 
years has gone in the other direction: Has medicine got so good 
that it is keeping people alive past their natural time? At a mo- 
ment when rock fans of the First World undertake to cure a bib- 
lical scourge like the Ethiopian famine with 24 hours of music 
bounced off a satellite, AIDS, implacable and thus far incurable, 
comes as a shock. It arrives like a cannibal at the picnic and 
calmly starts eating the children. 

Cancer used to be the most dreaded word to be uttered in a 
doctor's office. But cancer no longer means a virtual sentence of 
death. AIDS does. AIDS therefore sounds with a peculiar and ab- 
solute resonance in our minds. It catches echoes of the voice of 
God and of nuclear doom. AIDS carries significances that go be- 
yond the numbers of those afflicted. 

In many minds, AIDS is a kind of vali- 
dation of Judeo-Christian morality. The vi- 
“ Tus is a terrible swift sword in the hand of 
= God, a punishment for transgressions 
against his order. Thus the disease par- 
takes, so to speak, of the prestige of the infi- 
nite. AIDS becomes a dramatically targeted 
refinement of the doctrine that all disease is 
a form of God’s retribution upon fallen and 
sinful man. “Sickness is in fact the whip of 
God for the sins of many,” said Cotton 
Mather. AIDS renews in many minds, some- 
times in an almost unconscious way, ques- 
tions of the problem of sin: Is there sin? 
Against whom? Against what? Is sex some- 
times a sin? Why? And what kind of sex? 
And so on. 

The psychological reaction to AIDS, 
apart from the real fears it engenders, rep- 
resents a collision between the ordered 
world of religious faith—God presiding, 
Commandments in force—and a universe 
that appears indifferent to the Decalogue or 
the strictures of St. Paul, one in which a disease like AIDS, a “syn- 
drome,” is as morally indifferent as a hurricane: an event of na- 
ture. Beyond that argument, which itself now seems ancient, it is 
probable that in most minds a vague dread of the disease is ac- 
companied by a sympathy for those afflicted. Sympathy, alas, is 
usually directly proportional to one’s distance from the problem, 
and the sentiment will recede if the virus spreads and the sympa- 
thetic become the threatened. 

In a way, AIDS suits the style of the late 20th century. In possi- 
bly overheated fears, it becomes a death-dealing absolute loose in 
the world. Westerners for some years have consolidated their 
dreads, reposing them (if that is the word) in the Bomb, in the one 
overriding horror of nuclear holocaust. A fat and prosperous West 
is lounging next door to its great kaboom. It is both smug and edgy 
at the same time. Now comes another agent of doomsday, this one 
actually killing people and doubling the number of its victims ev- 
ery ten months as if to reverse the logic of Thomas Malthus. The 
prospect of nuclear holocaust may be terrible, but the mind takes 
certain perverse psychological comforts from it. It has not hap- 
pened, for one thing. And if it does happen, it will be over in a 
flash. ALDS is much slower and smaller, and may not add up ulti- 
mately to a world-historical monster. But the bug has ambitions, 
and is already proceeding with its arithmetic. Meantime, science, 
which dreamed up the totalitarian nuke, now labors desperately to 
—By Lance Morrow 
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Scientists report parts of the world 
are getting drier: And they're right. 
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Ford welcomes 
you to the 
Age of Aerostar. 








Ford Aerostar. Shaped by the wind 
and today’s changing ne 






Ford's totally new Aerostar 
is strikingly shaped to slice 
the wind. The unique wedge 
design gives it aerodynamics 
unmatched in its class. 

Inside the sleek body shell 
there's uncrowded comfort 
for seven.” Or the capacity 
for 140 cu. ft. of cargo.** 

Aerostar is fun to drive, 
easy to maneuver, and park. 
Its new technology offers 
features others don't have. 

Aerodynamics... 

the wind works for you. 

The wedge-shaped Ford 
Aerostar slides smoothly 
through the air. Minimizes 
wind noise. And actually 
uses the airflow for improved 
handling. 

Choice of V-6 power 
or high-tech Four. 

Aerostar has an advanced 
2.3L Four standard. Its multi 
port electronic fuel injection 
meters a lean mist of fuel 
precisely to each cylinder. 

If you want added power 
and response, choose the 
optional 2.8L V-6. Bigger and 





stronger for extra perform- 
ance, the V-6 is a modern 
computerized engine, too. 
Tows almost 2 tons. 

Because of its high 
strength, optional V-6 power 
and rear-wheel drive, the 
versatile Aerostar can be 
equipped to tow up to 4,900 
Ibs.* That's nearly 2% times 
more than most mini-vans! 

Whether you're carrying 
people or Cargo or towing a 
trailer, the weight is on the 
rear driving wheels where it 
needs to be for full traction 
and control. 





Take your seats. 

The Aerostar Wagon offers 
you a selection of matched 
seats: buckets, Captain's 
Chairs and bench. There's 


eds. 


dl 


the vehicle to help cushion 
the ride. 
It's “people friendly” 

You sit tall in Aerostar, 
with a clear view of the road 
ahead—surrounded by lux- 
ury, style and comfort. Rear 
riders enjoy the open feel of 
sliding side windows. Plus 
unusual options like rear 
stereo controls and head- 
phone jacks. 

Easy to park. 
Fits your garage. 

For all its interior room, 
Aerostar is the shortest mini- 
van. You slip into parking 
spots with ease. Aerostar is 
sized to go in your garage or 
through the car wash. 

Quality is built in. 

Ford took the time to 
make Aerostar right the first 
time. Built to Ford's high 
quality standards, it's already 





Ford Aerostar vs. Chrysler Mini-vans 

















AEROSTAR CHRYSLER 
Aerodynamic for lower air drag .37 Cd 42 Cd 
Standard 4-cylinder engines 2.3L 2.2L 
V-6 engine power option 2.8L V-6 NONE 
Bigger cargo space (cu. ft.)"* 140 125 
Extra driver legroom 41.4 in. 38.3 in. 
Max. opt. trailer towing capacityt 4900 Ibs. 2000 Ibs. 
Longer wheelbase, smooth ride 119 in. 112 in. 





room for seven adults? 
There's also a path so you 
can step to the back to reach 
baggage or children. 

Take your seats—out. 

Rear seats have quick- 
release mountings. They 
slide out to turn Aerostar 
into a load carrier with over 
7 ft. of clear cargo floor. 

The easy loader. 

The rear liftgate swings up 
out of your way. You step 
right up to the flat floor to 
ease in grocery sacks or slide 
in heavy objects. 

Smooth on the road. 

For extra smoothness, 
Aerostar has 
a luxury car 
119” wheelbase 
—plus a 
premium gas- 
filled shock 
absorber at 
each corner of 





had over a million miles of 
accelerated proving ground 
testing. Now it's ready for you. 
Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. 
articipating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their work, in 
writing, with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee good for 
as long as you own your car 
or light truck. Ask to see this 
guarantee when you visit your 
participating Ford Dealer. 
Buckle up— 

together we can save lives. 


*With optional rear bench seat. 

**Based on SAE Standard V-16. 
Reduced by passenger and cargo wt 
in towing vehicle. 
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Now is still lowest. 


